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UNCLE IKE. 



PART I. 



CHAPTER L 

On a bright^ early morning in Jnne^ 18 — , an 
athletically built man of six feet in height^ and 
between sixty and seventy years of age^ passed 
along the main street of Jayville^ a village in 
northern Pennsylvania. 

Entering the "store/' wherein everything in the 
line of ordinary groceries and dry goods was to 
be had, he went straight to the delivery window 
of the post-office, bought a stamp, and placed it on 
a letter which he dropped in the letter-box. On 
turning away from the window, a cheerful "Good 
morning. Uncle Ike,'' came f rom^ all directions. 

The old man declined all invitations to stay 
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and await the mail, with the excuse of having "too 
much work at home.'^ 

Uncle Ike had a large, clean-shaven face wholly 
free from wrinkles. His broad-brimmed straw 
hat rested upon a head of thick grey hair, and his 
blue eyes were well set beneath heavy iron-grey 
eyebrows. He had held the oflBce of Town Jus- 
tice for many years, and was highly respected 
throughout that section of the country, while his 
good humor made him a general favorite in the 
village. In years gone by the apple ^T)ees" and 
com huskings were considered incomplete without 
him. 

With his violin he used to stir the hearts and 
feet of old and young, but an accident having 
once stifiEened two of his fingers, prevented its 
further use, and the instrument had for years lain 
as silent as the harp on Tara's walls. 

Yet sometimes even now, maintaining that "if 
he couldn't fiddle, he could hoe her down with the 
best of 'em,'' the old man joined in the merriment. 
On the day of which we have spoken, when about a 
quarter of a mile from home, a voice behind him 
called : 
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Uncle Ike. 3 

"HeUo, Ike; hello, IkeT 

He did not turn, and the voice again sounded 
forth, growing louder with each call. Still no 
answer. 

At last the driver of a passing team called his 
attention to some one following him. 

^^Well, you did condescend to stop when some- 
body stopped you; but I^d have followed you to 
the house if Fd got no answer any other way.^' 

Uncle Ike looked in the face of the speaker with 
an inquiring glance. 

'TEello, Samantha, was that you a-hoUerin'? 
Fine day, ain't it? I wish I'd a kept on. The 
women-folks 're workin' hard this momin' an' a 
little from you helps wonderfully ; it goes a ways 
further than you might think." 

"Come, quit that, Ike; you didn't want to hear 
me. You're not deaf and I know it.'* 

''Well, that's accordin' to how the wind blows." 

'TTes, we're all built that way when we choose, 
but there's not so much wax in your ears, and your 
tongue has a streak of fat and one of lean in it 
when there's an axe to grind." 

"Now, Samantha," replied the old man, putting 
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his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, "donH be 
hard on me. I've got a lot o' hard work to-day. 
Say, whafs the news? Any births, weddings, or 
deaths ? What's bearin' heavily on yer mind, any- 
how ?'* And he laughed heartily. 

"Say, Ike, I've got something else to do than 
to stand here gossiping in the road. What I want 
is for you to carry a message that donH directly 
concern you, but yet ^ very little stretching would 
make it fit your case. I want you to tell Nancy we 
are going to hold a meeting at the minister's next 
Thursday night, for the purpose of discussing the 
question of getting up some sort of an entertain- 
ment to raise money for foreign missions." 
Detecting a smile on the face of the listener, she 
added : "My own idea is that the money could be 
better spent at home, trying to bring such heathen 
as yourself into the fold.'' 
'^ery true; but when do yer want to start?" 
'Tjook here, Ike Newton," replied the woman 
with a laugh, ^T. can't for the life of me see what 
the men are thinking of when they put a fellow 
like you in the oflSce of Town Justice. There's 
plenty of God-fearing men both able aiid willing 
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to take it. If the women might vote^ yon'd never 
have got if 

'T[ shoTildn^t have much show with yon, that* s a 
fact, Samantha; bnt you're all right. We need 
women like you,'^ he replied, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

'^eM clear the heathen from office, anyhow.*' 

^TTes, Til stand fer your doin' that, if able. 
You're thoroughbred an' '11 make your way in the 
world. But how about the next? If you land in 
heaven, the female angels '11 have to stand around." 

'Tfow, Ike, that everlastin' smile of your'n gets 
the better of me, and that slick tongue finishes 
it up. Go along home and carry the message 
straight; if a notion sets in that way, you'll twist 
it out of shape before you get there." 

'^0, I won't; it ain't every day I've got such 
a message to carry." 

The woman stood in the road and watched him 
out of sight, then went into her house. 

Uncle Ike passed on imtil he reached an old- 
fashioned four-barred gate with hinges made when 
strength was gauged by size. The old man reached 
between the bars and unfastened the chain, then 
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entering the driveway again secured the gate and 
walked rapidly towards the house. A well-built 
stone wall enclosed the grounds of the homestead 
which stood some distance back from the road. 
A lawn extended about one hundred feet on each 
side of the driveway. This lawn had for many 
years been kept closely cropped by sheep. The 
part east of the driveway was dotted with trees, 
while the western portion stretched unbroken, ex- 
cept for a large oak standing in the centre. 

This tree had for generations been the pride 
of the family. The worm-eaten seat enclosing its 
trunk was placed there by Uncle Ike^s father. His 
aged sire, bent with years, had watched the growth 
of the sapling, and when it was grown, measured 
its height by the length of its shadows. The 
driveway passed by the northwest comer of the 
house to the bam, a short distance farther back, 
the turf of the lawn being cut in a V shape in 
front of the kitchen wing, the point of the V 
towards the gate ; this gave space for carriages to 
be driven to the kitchen door. 

Uncle Ike entered this door. An elderly woman 
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of abont liis own age was kneading bread at the 
table, and a strapping girl of nineteen or twenty 
turned the handle of a churn. 

"Any news down at the village, Isaac?" in- 
quired the elder woman. 

"Nothin' much; but to tell the truth I hadn't 
any time to waste ; the garden must be weeded an' 
cleaned out/^ 

The younger woman looked up as if in expecta- 
tion of hearing a reply to this. 

'^ell, I declare,^' said Uncle Ike^s wife, ad- 
justing her glasses and breaking into laughter 
in which the girl joined, "thafs a good sign, if 
you^ll only hold oui Fm mighty glad to hear it ; 
pYaps you'll come home from the mail earlier 
at night after this, an' your head won't be so full 
o' cock-an'-bull stories that 've been swapped across 
the flour barrels, while pretendin' to sample Joe 
Sibley's cider. 

'Ttfelissa Stebbins says she went to the post- 
office the other night, an' a lot 0' you men-folks sot 
round the store, an' she was hardly able to see 
your faces through the terbacker smoke. She 
bought some things, thread an' such like, but the 
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smoke made her sick. Bill Spriggins was cuttin' 
off thin slices o' cheese, Joe Haddock dipped into 
the herrin' hox, an^ yon sot on a flour barrel nib- 
blin^ a cracker an^ chinnin' to beat the band. Joe 
Sibley, he was stickin' his head through the de- 
livery winder. 'Joe, that's a profitable crowd/ 
says Melissa. 'Well, they'll pay for it by an' by ; 
it don't look as though 't 'd pan out much now, 
but they'll all settle!" Then putting the bread 
pan further on the table, and bending her head so 
that she could look him over better, she added: 
'Isaac, if you men don't pay for the privilege o' 
gasin' down in Joe's, I do when I set up mendin' 
yer clothes an' socks with the thread an' yam yer 
bring home after yamin' an hour or two down 
there. I don't know how many more women 're 
fixed like me.'* 

Uncle Ike pulled his thumbs from the arm- 
holes of his vest and playfully chucked his wife 
under the chin with one hand, while he patted the 
girl on the head with the other. 

"Nancy," he replied, "ye're as good 's an alarm 
clock at awakin' ideas an' recollections; I'd for- 
got a message but f er this. It was hinted quite 
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strong that if 'twas heavy Fd drop it before I 
got home. Samantha Collins stopped me on the 
street an' I hedged quite a ways, but she took all 
the wind out 0' my sails. She wamted me to tell 
yer thar's a-goin' to be a meetin' at the minister's 
house next Thursday night f er your benefit. What 
do yer think o' that ?'* 

"Per my benefit ?'' She stood picsking the dough 
from her fingers and looked him over doubtfully. 

'^Thar^s goin' to be a meetin' to discuss together 
an' hold a general talkin' match, in favor o' 
foreign missions. Although Samantha hinted 
that both time an' money 'd be better spent in 
haulin* yer tother half into the fold." 

^^ell," replied Nancy, "it took a long time 
to get^a little out 0' yer; and Samantha might 'a' 
been farther out 0' the way. How long did it 
take you two to do that much business ? Was yer 
thinkin' very strong 0' weedin' just then?" 

Uncle Ike made no answer to this but turned to 
the girl. 

'Ttf aria, it seems to me, you're havin' some fun 
out 0' this. Samantha '11 be roimd after you and 
Josh, so look out." 
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''Get out o' here, Isaac, an* let that girl alone/* 

''Well, Maria, the pofs a-boilin' an* it*B time 
to go/* With this the old man disappeared 
through the door. 

Aunt Nancy, as she was known in those parts, 
was of small, wiry build, and very quick in all 
her motions. Though endowed with a caustic 
tongue always ready for use, she was yet a faith- 
ful wife and friend. 

Maria, the hired girl, was an orphan whom 
Nancy's training had developed into a "good 
worker.** At this time, however, she was an ob- 
ject of great solicitude on the part of her mis- 
tress, due to the attentions of a young man, the 
son of (Jeorge Atwood, a neighboring farmer, and 
the special aversion of Samantha Collins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At the close of the afternoon of the next day, 
Unde Ike and John, the hired man, were wash- 
ing Tip on the bench at the rear of the kitchen. 
The sound of a voice chanting a hymn proclaimed 
the mistress of the house to be in a cheerful 
frame of mind while making her preparations 
for supper. 

"The old lady's in a good humor now, but I'm 
betting a big cookie if Samantha Collins comes 
over, the tune '11 be changed before bed time," 
said Uncle Ike, as he rubbed himself briskly with 
the coarse towel till his face glowed with the 
friction. 

John, being nearer the window, discreetly raised 
his head before replying. He saw that Aunt 
Nancy's attention had been attracted by the voices 
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without ancl she had stopped her work to listen. 
He therefore dropped his eyes and ^as Soon appar- 
ently busy solving a problem by means of comb and 
bmslL 

The old man was about to speak again when a 
cheery voice singing '^Kathleen Mavoumeen/* was 
heard^ and in a moment the singer appeared 
around the kitchen L. 

*'Anny kittles or pans to mind ? Good avenin', 
jintlemin/' 

''Good evening/' replied Uncle Ike. 

'Tffave ye anny kittles or pans to mind?** 

The speaker was a man of medium height^ 
about fifty years of age. Prom beneath the brim 
of an old straw hat which sat lightly on a thick 
shock of coarse dark hair^ shone a pair of keen 
eyes set in a round, merry face, ornamented by 
a week's growth of stubby beard. An outing 
shirt open at the throat disclosed a short, thick 
neck set on broad shoulders. His attire consisted 
of a linen duster of doubtful shade, a pair of 
dark cotton trousers and shoes down at the heels. 
Eeceiving no immediate reply, he coolly dropped 
his kit on the ground and awaited the result of 
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iUncIe Ike^B inspection, who, after considerable 
time spent in scouting, at last replied: 

'TTou^ll have to see the boss o' the house.'* 

''An' who might that be?** 

A slight cough was heard. The stranger 
turned and met the gaze of Aunt Nancy, who 
issued from the doorway and stood with arms 
folded, watching the group outside. 

The tinker, naturally shrewd, understood the 
situation at once. 

Touching his hat, he respectfully addressed her: 

''Beg pardon, ma*am, fer makin* an appearance 
at such an hour in the day, but me object is to 
see if ye have anny mindin* 0* tin ware to be 
done, an' if ye'll allow me the plashure o* doin* 
itr 

"Well, my man, ain't th6 pleasure in bein' paid 
fer the work? My men-folks don't like work any 
too well; p'reaps yer might learn 'em somethin' 
in that line." 

"Tellin' the thruth, ma'am, the night's over- 
takin' me, an' money's not comin' in, so I'll not 
deny but that's phwat I'm afther." 

"With a tongue like that for sin^in' an' taUrin', 
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there hadn^t oughter be any trouble in gettin* 
through the world; but a man who^s willin* to 
work ^s never turned from this door/' 

Maria was then ordered to bring forth the 
tin ware laid aside for the village Jaek-of-all- 
trades. 

The man dropped his duster, rolled up his 
sleeves and proceeded to lay out the tools on the 
grass. Meanwhile he was subjected to a running 
fire of questions. 

^^Where did yer come from ?' 

'^Jarsey City.'' 

^TVTiafre yer doin' so far away from home?" 

'Tm not thravellin' o' me own choosin'.'' 

^TIow long 've yer been on the road?'* 

''Some weeks." 

''How far did yer come to-day?" 

"Melville." 

"That's twelve miles; yer must be tired. A' 
man works better when he's freshened up, so I'll 
get somethin' to put heart in yer/' said Uncle 
Ike, starting for the cellar. When he returned 
Nancy stood watching the man work. On seeing 
the pitcher of cider, she remonstrated: 
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"He don't want that stuff I'' 

**Lef B see whether he does or not. Stranger^ 
here's somethin' o' my own make^ an' I know 
what it is ; wet yer whistle an' give my wife T?he 
Little Brown Jug.' I noticed yer singin' an' yer 
do it well." 

The tinker glanced from man to wife and 
hesitated. 

"It's all right, stranger. I made it myself,** 
persisted the old man. 

But the tinker replied: "Bedad, sir, ifs a 
long time since I handled the shtuff or much o' 
annythin' hard. Ye musht excuse me." 

Having snuffed alcoholic spirits on the man. 
Uncle Ike stood with pitcher in hand, and gazed 
at him in astonishment, but was brought to his 
senses by a sound of suppressed laughter, and on 
glancing around, noticed Aunt Nancy disappear- 
ing through the kitchen door. 

He at length found his voice. ^TTer didn't 
mean that, stranger," — ^before he could proceed 
further Aunt Nancy returned with the fancy glass 
pitcher used only on special occasions. This was 
jBet down beside the man, who, casting a glance 
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askew at Uncle Ike^ poured out a glass, drank it,, 
and said: 

"Thank ye, ma^am/' Smacking his lips, he con- 
tinued: "Be the powers, but ifs both mate and 
dhrink/* and Nancy glanced at her husband in 
triumph. When the work on both tin ware and 
pitcher was finished, she extended the tinker an 
invitation to dine in the house, instead of either 
taking the road at once or eating cold victuals 
outside. 

Uncle Ike concluded "Nancy was both doin* 
things up brown, and rubbin' it in to him/' He 
quietly gave John instructions to "smell that 
feller's breath, an' remember ^still sows got the 
swill/ '' 

"That feller's givin' us a lesson how many ways 
there are o' makin' a livin'. If Samantha drops 
in, they'll get together an' sparks'll fly. Wouldn't 
be too much to keep him a while if he comes out 
anywhere's near even; he's used to women, that's 
easy seen by the way he handled Nancy/' 

After supper the men went out tmder the apple 
tree in the back yard. Uncle Ike and John taking 
the bench beneath the tree, and the strangec 
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sitting on the chopping-block^ which he had 
brought near them^ and smoking an old clay pipe. 
After a short time he began to pack his kit and 
announced an intention of going to the village. 
Nancy came out and settled for the soldering^ but 
refused payment for the meal, also intimating 
that if he wished to save the money a bed would 
be made up in the laundry outhouse for the night. 

**Thank ye, ma^am, yer hospitality would be 
accipted if yer husband is agrayable that I shlape 
in the barn ; ifs better than the house aven.'' 

*^elV' thought Uncle Ike, '%e greases both 
sides o' the broiler an' makes no mistakes; 
Samantha may give him a chance to earn his 
lodgings by a tongue scrappin' match;** so his 
consent was given. 

The tinker meanwhile commented to himself: 
'*The ould boy mushtn't be lost thrack of. A 
little shlatherin* works wonthers once in a phwile.** 
After complacently rubbing his waistband, he 
added aloud, "I wish you barrils 0* money." 

Before long Samantha walked into the house. 

"Good evening Nancy P* 

"Good evenin*r 
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"Ellen's gone over to Meliss' Stebbins* and as 
there's no telling when she'll come back, I thought 
I'd run over and see you. She's probably gone 
gadding and turning over loose gossip." 

"Ellen's quiet enough when she comes here," re- 
plied Aunt Nancy. 

"Perhaps so, but folks can be judged better by 
living with them. Of course, you can hardly tell, 
as you never go out much." 

Mrs. Newton was about to resent this, when 
Samantha broke forth again : "And another thing. 
I've come over to speak of the meeting at the 

minister's house to ^" a loud outburst of 

laughter came from the rear of the house. ^^Where 
are the men-folks, and what are they doing?" 

"They're taken up with a travellin' tinker." 

'^Why don't you go out and see what they're 
doing? Where is he from?" 

"Jersey City, he says." 

"What's he doing here?" 

'^Claims ifs slack trade; he sleeps here to- 
night." 

"I wouldn't harbor strangers that run around 
the countiy. What kind of a man is he? I'm 
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going out to see him/' The missionary work was 
forgotten in her eagerness to see the stranger. 

Picking up a chair she made her way to where 
the men sat talking. They replied to her greet- 
ing and then lapsed into silence as she seated 
herself in front of the tinker and scrutinized him 
closely. He endured this with nonchalance and 
leisurely puflEed his pipe. As the silence was 
rather oppressing^ Samantha called out to 
Nancy: 

^'Come here an' see if there's any life in these 
men-folks." Then, turning to them: ^^Things 
seemed rather dampened; what did you stop talk- 
ing for? This isn't a Quaker's meeting, is it?" 

No answer. 

^*Were you talking of something you don't want 
women to hear?" 

^We were thinkin' what to say," replied Uncle 
Ike. 

^That's good, Ike; it's fine! I never knew or 
thought you would ever be in want of a subject 
to talk about, an' I'm glad to learn your tongue 
can be stopped by something short of an ox-chain 
and a pair of steers. Nancy don't appear to care 
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about joinin' in, but let me say if s something 
great if your welFs run dry, Ike. As for John, 
he don't Jcnow enough to talk/* 

"Thank yer. I know I'm out o* place,'* replied 
John, meekly. 

"As there's nothing in the others, I'll turn to 
to you, stranger." 

^^ell, if me humble efforts can intertain ye, 
miss or madam, whichiver ye are, I'll do my 
besht. I was brort up to rispect the ladies, an' 
thrust me airly taichin's wam't thrown away. 
Faith an' I'm yure humble sarvent." 

"Oh, yes," answered Samantha, glancing toward 
the others, "thafs right; a man brought up to 
respect a lady, never forgets early teachings, but 
such things have been sadly neglected around 
here." She again surveyed the offenders, who hav- 
ing been eye witnesses of the manner in which 
Aunt Nancy was handled, watched present move- 
ments with great interest. 

^niVTiere did you come from?" 

"Jarsey City." 

"Any family, and if so, how large?" 

"I'll answer the first question, madam or miss. 
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by sayin' ye migKt think Tni roamin' round the 
counthry, an' the second mixed in wid it, be sayin' 
whin a man has sivin months to fade, he mnsht go 
phware he can. The question's popped in me 
ears wheriver I go, an' Tm not thravellin' an' 
tinkerin' away from home because me moind's 
that way; I'd not be here if they'd give me work 
nearer home." 

'T can't for the life of me, see why people 
should have so many children," said Samantha. 

'^o, nor nayther kin I. That's phwat I say 
to N"ora, but she says 'Go 'way, ye omadbawn, 
go 'way an' work fer thim. Sure, ye ought ter 
be ashamed 0' yerself , whin ye talk so. It's proud 
ye should be to help yer counthry along an' it's 
Scripther, too.' That Nora's a wise woman, so 
she is; an' she finishes up the job be sayin': 
'Sure, ye're worth five thousand a year with bless- 
in's, an' five thousand o' property, if if s worth a 
cint, — a thousand dollars fer aich one 0' thim. 
It's me that has the throuble, an' not ye, Tim 
Doolan.'" Looking towards Uncle Ike, he de- 
tected a sly wink in his eye, and divined its mean- 
ing. "Pr'aps thaf 8 somethin' like phwat ye say 
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to your old man, f er av coorse such a f oine leddy 
as yerself ^1 have a few thousand invisted in 
that way/* 

A loud laugh fell harshly on her ear and she 
tartly rejoined: 

''We're not discussing my afEairs/* 

'1 beg pardon, madam or miss, whichiver it is, 
an' '11 tip me hat an' wish ye luck, fer a foine 
person like yerself shud be helpin' a sthrappin' 
big man to push his way in the world ; but a man 
in my place must be depindent on himself or go 
dbwn." 

"Have you no friends?" 

''Yis, ivery man's me friend, that he is, until I 
want somethin' that interferes wid his playsures." 

''Those are not Christian sentiments; ifs every 
one's duty to help each other." 

"That's thrue, an' they help ivery man up or 
down; savin' yer presence, ye're almost as fine 
a leddy as me Nora, 'an' it mightn't be out o' 
place to inquire phwat kind av a reciption ye'd 
give me if I called at yure house wid the dust 
av a hard day's travel on me?" 
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^*We couldn't be expected to take a male friend 
in the house, not to mention harboring a stranger/' 

"Yis, but the law in some places puts a man 
in jug if he asks f er a meal ; wud ye be willin' to 
fade me in broad daylight ?'* 

"No, sir; no man needs starve; he can call on 
the town authorities." 

'Tve tould ye they arrist min in some places, 
an' a man on the road don't alius know phware 
he's safe, an' where are yer Christian idays? A 
man shtarts out in good shape, an' if Ink's agin 
him, no one wants to give him a chance to kape 
clane. If it's hard in the counthry, phwat musht 
it be in the city, phware ye're as far from yure 
next dure nayber as Ameriky is from the Ould 
Dart. He may be havin' a wake an' ye not know 
it. Protestant or Jew, ayther may be as far away, 
it's all the same." 

"That's not so," said Samantha. ^^e have 
friends in N"ew York. They have been here, and 
are changed only in circumstances." 

^TTis, they come to see ye, but if ye visit thim, 
an' they're the same as they were in the counthry, 
ye may chime in wid Nora, an' call Tim Doolan 
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an omadbawn; ye can have a thousand o' me 
property, too. It might come handy, rmmin* 
arrunds if ye have none o* that soart o' property 
o* yer own/' 

"Thank you, but I'd sooner take your word 
than the property; encumbrances of that kind 
are not wanted." 

"Jist so, ma'am. Paple alius want thare own 
property o' that kind." 

"True friends don't treat each other like that,'' 
replied Samantha. 

^TSight agin, ma'am; they don't do it whin 
yure pockets 're full o' gold." 

"They don't make such distinctions; they don't 
hide themselves from others by forming classes." 

'Excuse me, ma'am, have ye been down there 
lately?" 

"No, I have not." 

"Thin, let me tell ye, thaf s jist phwat thay're 
doin', makin' classes fer the benefit o* society. 
Comin' back to friends. Tha/re the salt o' the 
earth, that '11 know ye whin drappin' in on thim 
an' thay're scarce as hin's tathe, too. Ye don't 
dhraw the lines so close in the counthry, but 
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thay^re racordin^ shtock an* examinin* antysay- 
dents fer blood an' brains to lave behind^ an* be 
handed down to thare chilther^ an* those that cum 
afther thim. But, bedad, thare's an iver-flowin* 
tide in motion that ivery once in a phwile puts the 
son of a laborer on a livil wid a useless fop an' 
dandy, wid nothin' to do but shwing his cane 
Jike an Oitalian or Dutch drum major, that 
twishts his shtick wid a ball on the ind av it." 

"That can't be possible." 

'TBeggin' yuie pardon, ma'am," said Tim, with 
a wink at Uncle Ike, "that's phwat they do." 

"No, no, I'll not believe that, if s not reasonable ; 
how can they benefit by the experience of others?" 

"I mane jist this; ye cudn't jine thim if ye 
wanted to! Birds of a feather, ye know; they 
don't want yure knowledge an' exparience, they 
/ want to kape that out Nather's the same wheriver 
ye go, it's only edication that althers the manners ; 
that an' money, I mane." 

'^No, no, society can't stand on such grounds." 

'T?hrue jintility shtands by itself, ma'am; 
money nor edication, makes that, goold an' such, 
only polish up the handle an' help it to turn. 
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Ye polish up the handle o^ yure big front dure, bu€ 
the metal ehtands the wear. Av coorse ye shpake 
from honest convictions, but once in a phwile me 
callin^ brings me in favor wid the rale workers in 
the houses. Ye think o' phwat ye git by ringin' 
the front dure bell, but I git more o' the rale 
thruth by intertainin' the boys an' girls in the 
basement f er an hour, phwile doin' me work, than 
ye kin git by thrampin' the shteps f er years/' 

'^What can you know about life upstairs? You 
never come in contact with the family. The 
upper part is a sealed book to you.'* 

^^Very thrue; it is a saled book to me, as far 
as goin' upstairs, but the daily moves 're great, 
the rehearsin' fer the show go on, the sarvents 
are both scano shifthers an' the paple in the 
gallery. The sarvents see it all. The cook, maids 
an' futmen are the only comfortable family in 
the house, the rest only shtay there. Av coorse 
they gossip in the basement — ^jinteel society itself 
likes a little av it. An' phwhy not the workers? 
The mind musht be ockipied; if not in one way, 
another musht be found. They say talk up- 
shtairs is more select. Av coorse it is, but it's 
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most all moonshine. In the basemint if s natheral^ 
an^ ye can imtherBtand it." 

'TTour talk is entertaining, even if improbable. 
Let me know something about the upper part; 
let us look up a while.'* 

"I'm tould the higher ye go, the windier it gets. 
Ye kin hear thim shlingin' out Princh, Dutch, an' 
Dago, jabberin' away like a lot 0' parrots. Oh, 
musha, but it's sthrange that wheriver I go 
the most illegant language is missin'. An' an- 
other thing: toime was in my recollection, when 
jintlemin was as jintlemin did." 

"You are wasting time; it is hardly possible 
for you io know how they act." 

"Yis, it is possible to know all about it. I've 
tould ye jinteel society shtand be thimselves. 
!. Thare's nothin' to be said about thim, it's the 
others I'm dalin' wid. Those that have the money, 
but wanter shpile the taste of the eyesthir by 
atin' shell an' all. As fer me information, thaf s 
as good as anny in the land. Be the powers, but 
I'm tould it's foine watchin' them put on the 
curlicues when they sit around talkin' blarney 
an' kapin' an eye open fer phwat's misein' in wan 
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another when anny wan comes in. If ifs a 
man yer^ll see him walk, pigeon-toed, an^ bow 
an' teeter to the ladies till his shwaller tails shtiek 
out loike the forks av a pigeon. Whin ye come 
to the line o' the side walk ye'U foind out how 
much av a woman's picked up in the mamin' 
af ther a ball, an' the thruth o' the shtale ould 
gag that the wan that puts wan o' thim f oine built 
men about town to bed drunk an' knows how to 
mix brandy an' soda, knows phwat he's doin'." 

"I don't know how to take you, your talk is 
ridiculous." 

^TTe think Fm a hardened sinner, ma'am, an' to 
be plain ye think I'm not lackin' in imagination, 
is that itP' 

^TTes." 

^TVell, I'm not risponsible fer that. Fm not 
fit to talk to ye on counthry life, but as far as 
min an' hard puUin' in the city, I ask no odds 
from anny man. I've looked on prosperity, an' 
thin on the windy side so much, till I've found 
out we don't know ourselves. We luk at things 
accordin' to sarcumstances, fergittin' we're one in 
manny. When the pockets are bare an' the stom- 
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mick empty^ the breast shwells wid sympathy fer 
others. Phwile thrampin' a dushty road the land 
o* milk an' hone/s opened out afore me. Ah, 
musha, but those were grate idays ! I tore a big 
hole in the problim 0' life, an' had iverythin' to 
my own satisfaction; this was all in me mind, 
ma'am. But whin my appetite was cravin' an' the 
sun wint down in the west, common sinse tould 
me day-drames were bad eggs, and sittled my 
convictions that we're naterally selfish." 

Samantha arose and bade the stranger ^'good 
night," and without deigning to glance at the 
others, walked with prim step towards the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Newton sat by the window. 

The tinker, taking a long puff at the pipe, 
removed it from his mouth, saying: 

"See me shtop her." 

"Hey, ma'am!" 

Samantha turned. ^What do you wantP* 

"Have ye anny kittles or pans to mind?" 

"What's that?" 

"Have ye anny kittles or pans to mind to 
give me a lift in the mamin'?" 

"No, gir ; I believe in patronizing home people.'* 
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^'Very good, ma^am; if all paple did that, I 
might be near me five thousand o' property/* So 
saying he knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

"Thafs a queer fish,** said John. 

"I come acrass those kind every day. Ye kin 
learn only by f eelin*. If she was out in the world, 
that*d be taken out o* her.** 

The tinker tHen announced a wish to retire, 
and TTncle Ike accompanied him to the bam, saw 
everything was all right, and went to the house, 
which Samantha had just left. 

'T^at did Samantha say?** 

"She says the man*s worse than a South Sea 
Islander an* a judgment may come to us fer 
harborin* him over night.** 

''Well, he earned his lodgin*s an* breakfast, 
even if he did fix me out on the milk an* cider 
racket; but what did she say about the mission 
business ?** 

"She started on that, but when she heard you 
men-folks a-laughin* she cleared out.*' 

Breakfast over in the morning, the tinker re- 
turned thanks to the mistress and started on his 
journey. 
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Uncle Ike accompanied him to the gate and 
on taking leave said: 

^^ell, stranger^ ye polished me well last 
evenin*. The milk business was fine, but when 
yer plead temperance again, take care to sweeten 
yer breath. I smelt com juice an' John did the 
same, pYaps Nancy got a whifE of it. As long 
as she beat me out she don't care, but don't yer 
fergit FU hear of it again. It's all right as long 
aB yer knocked Samantha out, an' gave me a 
pointer or two. An' when I come to think on it, 
the barn dodge wam't a bad one. Yer'd better 
hang on to it, an' keep plenty o' grease f er bQth 
sides 0' the broiler an' yer'U make no Dfiistakes. 
If yer come this way again, drop in an' the door 
latch '11 be open to yer." 

"Good bye, Mr. Newton," said the tinker, as 
he threw his kit higher on his back, then grasped 
the horny hand held out to him. "Jintlemin like 
yerself 're not found ivery day, ayther in town 
or counthry, but thim principles av openin' 
the dure to sthrangers '11 help some time in the 
days av affliction. We may meet again, but if 
Tim Doolan can iver assist ye, his hand '11 be 
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extinded an' the heart go wid if Then starting 
off he was soon lost to sight. 

It is needless to say, Samantha came aronnd 
again, and mission business and tinker were 
thoroughly discossed. 
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CHAPTEB m. 

**I GUESS ni take a trip to New York an' see 
what sort 0' new-fangled f armin' tools they've got 
np lately/* said Uncle Ike to Aunt Nancy one 
evening late in autumn. 

'TTe'U not be gone over a day or two, will yer?' 

'^ot over that, unless somethin' turns up. 
Come to think on it, I might drop in an' see 
Emma Sedley an' Will Jamieson." 

'^Yer'd better keep away from city folks; they 
don't want yer/' replied Aunt Nancy. 

'TTer don't mean ter say Enmia an' Will 'd go 
back on me, do yer? Didn't we raise Emma along 
with our own, an' she's the only one left, an' didn't 
we help Will to the first start?" 

'Emma's got a husband of her own, an' the 
man has somethin' to say once in a while." 

*Ter mean in the cily?" 
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«1 



1 mean anywhere/' 

TYaps thafs so, but they've got to be care- 
ful how they use the gift o' reason God gave 'em 
even at home, an' in the city where there's so 
many folks it's likely they're more civil, an' I 
don't think Will '11 forget old friends." 

^'Will an' his wife don't want yer. I could see 
that by their actions here." 

'TLt might be so, but I'm more liberal than 
that." 

''Well, if ye're sot on bein' snubbed, yer'd better 
have a new suit o' clothes, so's to be lookin' some- 
thin' like." 

The old man sat a moment in deep reflection, 
then slapping his hand on his knees, exclaimed: 

''Nancy, ye're alius puttin' new ideas in my 
head ; I've got a good one." 
. "Puttin' new ideas inter yer head ! Good Lord, 
I don't want ter do that. Yer've got too many 
ter be healthy now." 

"That's the way to keep things movin'. I'll try 
to see how they tack on to the punkin', an' then 
I'll peel the cover an' we'll see whaf s inside." 

When the time came for starting, Nancy said; 
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"Gfood bye, Isaac, I hope yer won't come back 
with yer feathers a-trailin\ Ye're somethin' here, 
but there^s all the difference in the world between 
a big frog in a puddle an' a small one in a lake. 
The people we know ain't likely ter want yer coun- 
trified airs in their fine pariors, but/' she added, 
with a sigh, "'tain't never too late ter mend; 
there's plenly o' room fer plantin' sense, after a 
finetoothed harrow's combed yer hair." 

^'Well, Nancy, we've got to keep our eyes open. 
I'm willin' to own up to lots 0' mistakes, but we'll 
put a little salt on that. Men doin' business don't 
care whether a man's dressed in broadcloth or 
overalls, as long as he ain't a fool." 

"Thaf s so, Isaac, but they've got ter find that 
out first." 

"See here, Nancy, can't yer find somethin' else? 
Yer clean up a man's faults like a roadscraper. 
Yer pile 'em all in a heap; it's all right when 
things go yer own way, but when some one else 
pulls the bell cord, if s all wrong." 

He arrived at the Erie Station in New York 
at about 11 a. m., and after a little wandering 
around entered a restaurant. On seating himself 
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at a table a bill of fare was placed before him. 
This was pushed away with the remark : 

'^ donH know much about those things ; what's 
wanted is somethin' like corned beef an' cabbage — 
somethin' iJiat'll stay by a man an' keep the pot 
a-boilinV 

The order being filled, an inquiry was put : 

''What will you have to drink, sir ? Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, milkP' 

''Hold on, young man ; none o' those. I'll take 
a glass o* cider, if yer have it; some with a tang 
outer it/* 

The man brought a glass of champagne cider, 
which was finished at a single draught and another 
called for. The meal ended, Uncle tke inquired 
if there was a place to get cleaned up a little 
handy, for the mirror showed him a two days* 
growth of beard, and rather long hair, also. He 
was informed there was a barber's shop in the 
same block, thanked his informant and left the 
restaurant. 

'Tm told a man's got to keep his eyes open fer 
these city fellers," thought Uncle Ike. 'TU see 
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what*8 charged an' what the place looks like before 
I contract the job/' 

"Any chair, sir," called out the proprietor, as 
his men lined up at their stations. 

"All right, young man,'' said Uncle Ike, ^T)ut 
I want ter know the price of a shave an' hair 
cut?" 

"Thirty cents, sir." 

'Tjet me see, they charge a quarter fer that in 
Jayville, and" — ^looking around the place — "the 
way I size it up, rent, gas, an' fixin's, it's worth the 
money." 

Hanging his hat on the rack and placing his 
satchel on the floor, he soon found himself in the 
hands of a barber, and watched, by means of the 
mirror, all movements with interest. While finish- 
ing up the shave the barber inquired: 

"Any bay rum, sir?" 

"Bay rum, whafs that fer?" 

'Tor the face." 

"'Tain't right to waste it on ffie face, but I 
s'pose if s better there than in the stommick. They 
want to put it on my face at home whenever I 
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drop in to the barber^s, but I guess I wou't have it, 
young man/' 

After leaving the chair he was taken bt hand 
by a boy, who carefully brushed him oflE. 

'^ow much ifi that r 

'TTothing, sir/' 

'*Well,'' said Uncle Ike, as lie 'pvii on his hat, 
"a hair cut, a shave, an' a clothes-brush-off, alf 
for thirty cents, all in style, too. FU have to give 
'em a pointer when I get home to Jayville. When 
I come to New York again I'll drop in to see you." 

A gentleman directed him to a hotel on the 
European plan, where he hired a room, registered 
and left his satchel ; then proceeded to Broadway, 
where a policeman instructed him how to find 
Nassau Street. On reaching Mr. Jamieson's of- 
fice, to the polite question,^ ^^Whom do you wish 
to see ?" he responded : 'Td like to see Mr. Jamie- 
son, my boy, Mr. Will Jamieson." 

'TTour card, sir?" 

''Card, what card?" 

'TTour business card, the one witK your name 
on it." 

"Oh, that's it — ^I ain't got nothin' like that. 
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nothin' o' that sort at all. Just tell Will Uncle 
Ike Newton's down from Jayville an' dropped in 
to see him/* 

The derk disappeared in the private oflSee. Mr. 
Jamieson lifted his head inquiringly. 

*'A visitor, sir. The gentleman tells me he has 
no card and ordered me to say Tlncle Ike New- 
ton's down from Jayville and dropped in to see 
you.' " 

Mr. Jamieson's face flushed perceptibly, as he 
gave orders to inform the visitor he would be at 
liberty very soon. The young man returned to 
the outer office and handed Uncle Ike a seat, in- 
forming him the broker would be at liberty in a 
short time. 

When Mr. Jamieson at last emerged from the 
private office, the old man thought: ^Tve caught 
him a little out of kilter." 

''Well, Uncle Ike, how do you do? Lefs go 
out and have a stroll, shall we?" Jamieson was 
evidently desirous of avoiding his business asso- 
ciates and club friends. 

After a few hours on upper Broadway they en- 
tered a restaurant. While eating, the broker's 
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mind was fully occupied in devising means foU 
dropping his companion^ who innocently inter- 
preted his silence to business cares. In reply to 
Uncle Ike's questions, he informed him, that his 
family were away from town. This was true, since 
a messenger had been sent home with orders to 
go over to Brooklyn, where he would join them 
after certain business engagements were attended 
to. The two men separated at about eight o'clock, 
the broker parting coldly from the man who had 
advanced the means by which he was able to starii 
business in the city. The financial obligations had 
all been repaid, and he resented what he considered' 
a trespass upon his hospitality. After wandering 
about for some time, Uncle Ike retumed to hifl 
hotel and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Eablt on the following morning Uncle Ike 
started out and transacted his business^ then 
strolled up and down, taking in points of interest 
on the west side of the city. After visiting the 
steamship docks below Canal Street, he saimtered 
along that busy thoroughfare and passed up Hud- 
son Street and Eighth Avenue until, reaching 
Twenty-eighth Street, where he turned eastward, 
intending to cross over to Madison Avenue for the 
purpose of visiting Mrs. Sedley. While walking 
slowly along between Seventh and Eighth avenues, 
he was accosted by a well-dressed young man of 
about thirty-five years of age, who invited him 
into a small store to examine the last of a stock 
of tobacco, cigars, etc., to be sold out cheap. 

Uncle Ike was an inveterate smoker, and thought 
he might strike a bargain. The man went behind 
the counter and produced some pipes for inspec- 
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tion, whici resulted in his selecting one of briar- 
wood. A bag of tobacco was also handed him to 
sample. While leisurely filling the pipe, his at- 
tention was called to two men apparently engaged 
in a dispute at the farther end of the counter. 
The man who had called him in joined in the 
quarrel. 

Uncle Ike advanced nearer and stood with 
hands behind him, calmly smoking the pipe, the 
argument meanwhile growing warmer. One of 
the men held three cards, which were shuflBed so 
quickly that the eye became confused. The cards 
were then thrown down face downward and one 
picked out, but the men could not agree upon it. 
Uncle Ike's presence seemed to have been forgotten, 
until at last one looked up and suggested the 
point at issue be left to him. 

But Unde Ike replied : 'fKeep cool, boys ; dofi't 
get heated; the cool head wins the battle every 
time. I don't know anythin' about the game ; it 
seems to be like the game o' life : Now yer see it 
an' now yer don't." 

The man handling the cards said : ^'That's right, 
grand pop, you can't tell anything about these 
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cards/' But the others insisted on their point 
being well taken. ^ 

'Tm alius willin' to oblige, boys, so Fll try/' 

« 

The ace of clubs had been shown up, and a 
comer of the card slightly bent, to attract his at- 
tention. On the cards being manipulated and 
thrown down, he picked it out. 

*^ell, you're lucky. Til bet a dollar you can't 
do that again.*' 

''What do you want to lose your money for? 
Don't throw it away," remarked another. 

The third persisted in guying his friend, who 
at last said: "There's a dollar to back my judg- 
ment," and threw a one-dollar bill on the counter. 

"I never gamble, young man; there's no use 0' 
takin' yer money." 

But the cards were handled as before. At that 
time Uncle Ike could stand no bluiBSng, and fell 
into the trap. 

"All right, young man, here's the money/' 

The cards were turned in his favor. 

"Two more," said the gambler, 

"Done," replied Uncle Ike. 

This turn also resulted in the old man's favor. 
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'Ifow, Til bet you ten dollars more and qnit" 

'TSa I A good winner may be a poor loser/' 

This exasperated Uncle Ike and he replied: *T11 
learn yer not to make a fool o' an old man; here's 
yer money." 

The stakes were produced on each side. 

"Now we'll quit, win or lose," replied the other. 

The card§ were turned, and it was agreed on that 
the ace of clubs should be the winner. On the 
pasteboards being thrown down. Uncle Ike's face 
was lighted up by a triumphant smile. He seized 
the card, but on showing the face it proved to be 
the ace of hearts. The dealer picked up the money, 
while Uncle Ike stood dumf ounded. As he raised 
his head he detected significant glances pass be- 
tween the confederates, and his eyes opened wide. 
Then turning on his heels, he left the place. The 
man who had decoyed him in followed him, and 
urged his going back. 

"Say, stranger, hadn't we better quit, £^s agreed 
on? You've got the money an' I've got the les- 



son." 



On finding his efforts proved unavailing, the 
fellow returned to his conf ederates^ laughing de« 
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risiyely, and Uncle Ike moved towards Seventh 
'Avenue. Presently his arm was touched by a boy 
idressed in a District Messenger's uniform. 

''What is it, my boy?'' 

'1 was looking in the door. Thaf s a stale old 
game they played on you ; it's three-card monte." 

"It may be stale, my boy, but it's new enough 
ier me." 

''Call a policeman, you can get your money 
back ; they won't stay long there now." 

"No, my boy, they beat me with my eyes open." 

They walked together towards Sixth Avenue, 
liaving crossed Seventh Avenue while the old man 
meditated on his predicament, and on reaching 
the comer. Uncle Ike turned northward. The boy 
stopped on the comer, where a policeman stood. 

"Hello, 98." 

"Hello, Jim. Do you see the old countrjrman 
with slouch hat and gray clo^thes passing the 
jeweler's window?" 

"Yes, why?" 

"He got it in the neck^ for how much I don't 
know." 

'Bow's that?" 
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'^Three-card monte/' 

"N"o I I thought that was played out long ago 
here. Where was he hit ?'* 

*T)own at No. — . I was coming along the 
street and saw a smooth-faced, lantem-jawed fel- 
low buttonhole the old man. There were two 
more there; one set him to testing pipes and to- 
bacco, and then they started a fake quarrel on the 
monte business and scooped him in. The white- 
faced fellow followed him out, but the old man 
saw the swindle. I wanted him to run them in, 
but he's game; and says 'they beat me with my 
eyes open.* *' 

'TEa, ha I The monte racket, hey?"' 

They turned and saw the precinct captain stand- 
ing near. The patrolman saluted and told the 
story. 

'Well, Jim,'' inquired the captain, "what do 
you know about monte ?" 

'Tve been brought up in the streets, captain.; 
there's not many games but what I know some- 
thing about." 

"I guess thaf s right ; but where's the old man ?" 

^'Thaf 8 the victim on the other block in front 
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of the jeweler's shop, but he's too fly to give him- 
self away, captain/' 

"I'll get him arounl to the station and send the 
wardmen over, they've been changed lately and 
perhaps these fellows won't know them. I think 
the white-faced fellow's Joe Hardy; the descrip- 
tion of the other is not clear enough for me to 
place him." 

The captain moved leisurely along until reach- 
ing Uncle Ike. 

*^What would you like to buy, my friend?" 

The old man cast his eye over the speaker whose 
cap and shield showed his station in life. 

"The city's a large place," he continued. 

"Yes, sir, all stones an' bricks. These winders 
must be a great temptation." 

^TTes, but there's not so much trouble of that 
sort as you might imagine. I'm going to the sta- 
tion house and will, if agreeable, show you through 
the building; it might interest you to know how 
things are worked; sometimes many things are 
seen in a station house we never expect to lay eyes 
on, and that might be the case vdth you/' 
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"Thank yer. I never did expect to see the in- 
side of a station house, an' I'll go with yer/' 

When they arrived he was ushered into the cap- 
tain's private room, where he was left for a short 
time, while the captain ordered the ward detectives 
around to Twenty-eighth Street. He then escorted 
the old man through the building. On returning 
to the office he was surprised to find the monte 
men of an hour before. 

'^Grood morning, Joe, I haven^t had the pleasure 
of your company in some time, and you, George, 
where have you been ?'* 

'*What are we arrested for, captain?'' 

*T[ want to see how slick you handle the paste- 
boards ; it's a long time since I saw them tossed in 
good shape. Don't you think if s rather bold busi- 
ness starting right under my nose?" 

'haven't touched 'em since you ran us in down 
in the Fourth precinct, captain." 

"That won't do; hand over the money you 
monie'd out of the old man." 

At this Uncle Ike started from his chair. "I 
didn't say anythin' o' that, captain !" 

"No, but didn't I tell you we've got ways of 
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finding things out in the city? Come^ boys; give 
the old man the money^ or he'd better get it at the 
court in Jefferson Market/' 

"They got the money with my eyes open ; let it 
go at that/' 

'^0, you'll have to attend court as witness in 
the morning. Sergeant^ haye these men locked 
up downstairs." 

Uncle Ike was held as a witness^ though he did 
not give his proper name or address. On the fol- 
lowing day the cards and records of the men were 
produced in court. The old man's unaffected 
story carried great weight, and he told the court 
*nie warn't in the habit 0' gamblin' ;" also caused 
great amusement by saying: "This was a lesson 
not to crow in another man's barnyard." 

The testimony of the district messenger was 
deemed all the necessary proof required, and the 
prisoners were 30on seated in the patrol wagon. 

^^ell," said the old man as he left the court 
room, "the philosopher who tells us not to yoke 
up with a stranger knew what he was talkin' 
about. This grinds fine as a millstone an' might 
be called a mangy trick. There's no excuse unless 
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I hatch one. I was tryin' to get somethin' fer 
nothin', an' got rewarded fer covetonsness. The 
lesson's cheap ^f it^l only hold out, but there's one 
consolation — ^the smartest are sometimes the weak- 
est 0' men. Gumption's best when if s knocked 
into a man, an' I've alius told the boys to stick to 
their tex', bo I won't grumble, but how ITancyM 
howl if she got a-hold 0' this/' 
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CHAPTEE V, 

On the following day Unde Ike sallied forth to 
visit Mrs. Sedley, the wife of the senior member 
of the firm of Sedley & Bartlett, wholesale mer- 
chants on Broadway. 

'T don't know anythin* about fashionable vis- 
itin* hours; she may be drivin' on the Avenue an* 
in the Park in the afternoon. Til get round about 
eleven or twelve o'clock in the momin'; there 
might be somethin' goin' on at night/' said the old 
man to himself. 

He strolled through Central Park during the 
early morning hours, and at about eleven o'clock 
entered. Fifth Avenue at Fifty-ninth Street. 

While admiring the architecture of the Cathe- 
dral, his eye fell on the street sign; this called the 
address of Mr. Jamieson's residence to mind. 

'TsTancy'll want to know all about it when I get 
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home, 80 lei's slrike a sort o' curiosity, an' when 
Tve seen the place oyer on Madison Avenue, I can 
judge which lives in the greatest style. Not that 
I care about knowin', but Nancy's like all the rest 
o' the women an' she'll want ter know all about, 
'em." 

On arriving opposite the house, he was sur- 
prised to see a butcher's wagon in front of the 
basement. 

'T^Hiafs that butcher's wagon doin' there? 
There ain't any one at home; but perhaps I'm mis- 
taken in the number." 

He pulled a notebook from his pocket 

'TTes, thaf s the place, if they ain't moved. 
Will said they were away. I'll ask the driver 
when he comes out." 

Just then a strange feeling came over him. 

'T[t can't be possible he played a little trick on 
me. He said they were visitin' out o' town; if 
they're at home it's worse than this three-card 
monte." When the driver came out he greeted 
him with: 

''Good momin', young man.*^ 

''Good morning, sir " 
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'TDoes Mr. William Jamieson live here? Are 
they at home P' 

The driver scanned Uncle Ike closely before re- 
plying, but the old man continued: 

'TVill told me the family wam^t home night 
before last, an' come to think on it he acted 
kinder queer, so I wanter know if they're at home 
an' have been." 

''Ah, yes. Maybe they're not at home. (Jo and 
inquire at the front door." 

*1f they ain't, what're you doin' here ?" 

''Good day, old man." Jumping into the wagon 
the man soon disappeared around the comer. 

"There's somethin' wrong an' outer kilter here ; 
that feller took water when I mentioned what Will 
said." 

He rang the basement doorbell and was told to 
inquire upstairs. 

"Upstairs? Where do you meanP' 

"The front door." 

But at the front doot he was curtly informed 
Mrs. Jamieson was not at home. He scanned the 
house closely and saw by the movements of lace 
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curtains at the windows that some persons were 
surely there. 

'TU find out what it means. Now I come to 
think on it, Will was mighty uneasy. 'Tain't my 
nature to be suspicious, but the more I see, the 
more the tinker seems to have told the truth last 
summer. I guess he was steady in the harness. 
There's a policeman on the comer, I'll ask him 
what it means when people ain't at home that 
there's folks walkin' round inside.'* 

"Good momin', sir." 

"Good morning." 

''Could you tell me when people are at home, an' 
when they ain't ?" As the officer was about to re- 
ply, the old man added, '1 mean yer don't want 
them to know." 

*T[ see, my friend. Tou wish to know whether 
city friends are at home to country folks?" 

'That's about the size of it." 

The officer directed him to a district messenger 
office. 

"Can I depend on 'emP* 

."Every .time." 

A boy was dispatched from the office^* and re- 
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turned with the information that the family were 
at home. After paying charges and returning 
thanks to the manager of the office, he departed, 
muttering to himself : 

*^f s clear enough Nancy was right an' Fm not 
wanted. jBricks an' stones are cold, but they 
sometimes cover colder hearts. It seems when 
men rise in the world the air changes ; they're^ like 
balloons, the higher they rise, the colder their sur- 
roundings. Til call on Emma Sedley an' see what 
turns up there, an' then make tracks f er home an' 
be contented to take my chances with Nancy. She 
tans me down once in a while, but she looks after 
my comforts." 

Naturally fearless in most things, his heart 
sank in his breast as he looked over the brown- 
stone front of the Sedley mansion, dreading an- 
other rebuff. 

After much meditation he concluded to make a 
trial, and again rang the bell at the basement, 
where he was once more directed to the front 
door. 

"No, no, I called at the front door over in 
Fortv-seventh Street an' wam't I told they were 
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away? Emma mightn't want ter see me eiiHer.** 

The maid, on hearing her mistress familiarly 
spoken of, scanned him closely and inquired: 

*TVTiat, do you know Mrs. Sedley, and how long 
have yon known herP' 

"DidnH I know her when she was an orplian? 
an' ain't she sot on my knee long years ago; but 
folks change nowadays. I'd like to see her a lit- 
tle while fer the sake o* old times ; an' my wife 11 
ask about her, too." 

The girl ushered him into the basement^ and 
then informed her mistress of his presence. 

^TVhy didn't you direct him to the other door?" 

^T did, but he claims to have rung the front 
doorbell at some house on Forty-seventh Street, 
and was not received, so he would not ring ours." 

^'Whoishe?" 

*T don't know, ma'am. I didn't ask him, as he 
said he knew you when you were an orphan. He 
called you Emma and says you sat on his knee 
when a child and wants to see you only a little 
while, because his wife will ask about you." 

*T11 go dowuj, Sarah. I think I know who he 
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Her eyes lighted with pleasure when she met 
him. He gazed earnestly into her face. 

''Why, Uncle Ike, Fm glad to see you/' she said, 
as she clasped his hand in both of hers. 

The old man coughed slightly as he replied: 

'This is better'n I expected, Emma." 

"Why did you come to the basement?^' 

"Because I thought pVaps yer mightn't be ter 
home. You know what I mean. TU only stay a 
little while,'' and he rubbed his hands together. 

"Our house is always open to you, and we are 
always at home to old friends. Come upstairs.'* 

She led the way to a drawing-room where a fire 
burned in the open grate, and seated him in an 
easy-chair, then standing with an arm against the 
mantel, called for his story. 

He began at once: 

"Well, the farm work bein' pretty well done up 
fer the season, I thought I'd take a day or two off 
f er a trip to the city ; but not to trouble friends, as 
they're too far up the tree," and here his eye wan- 
dered around the room, "but to stay at a hotel, an' 
just call on yer." 

While he was still speaking, her mind wandered 
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back to the days when he in his prime had cared 
for her as his own. 

''Go on. Uncle Ike.^ 

''Will Jamieson an' his wife put on a few extra 
touches in the way o* invitin' us to call on 'em if 
we ever come to New York, but Nancy — say, 
Emma, she's the same old Nancy yer used to 
know^' — chuckling softly, he looked up in the 
lad/s face — "Nancy, she said they were talkin' 
too much, the milk was sour. But I never want to 
set on a man before I know it's sour. I called at 
Will's oflBce the day before yesterday. He looked 
kind o' worrited when he saw me, but he took me 
round a while. We went to an eatin* house over 
on the avenue beyond Fifth. I think they call it 
the Sixth Avenue. I noticed he wam't sayin* 
much an' of course I thought he'd been caught 
busy. Afterwards he told me he'd a business en- 
gagement that night an' his family wam't in town, 
bid me good-bye, an' asked me to call at his office 
again afore I left town. I don't think he wants 
me to, but yer can bet on it he'll see me. I thought 
'twas all straight, an' this momin', so's not to get 
here too early——'* 
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^TVTiere were you last night, — ^were yon wander- 
ing ' around town yesterday ? Why ididn't yon 
come here then ?" 

Uncle Ike flushed visibly as he replied: 

"Now, Emma, yer know I must ^tend to busi- 
ness, an' my engagement was almost as pressin' as 
any Will Jamieson ever had, pYaps not so much 
money in it, but I warn^t in much danger durin^ 
the night; there's sometimes more danger durin' 
the day." 

"All right. Uncle Ike, but I think you ought to 
have found us the first, day or night/' 

Uncle Ike them went on to finish the tale of 'his 
adventures, and after answering many questions 
about Jayville, he arose to depart, but Mrs. Sed- 
ley insisted he should stay in the city a few days, 
and at her house, too. She expressed her regret at 
the treatment he had received, but trusted events 
would yet prove a mistake had been made ; mean- 
while he should forgive Mr. Jamieson. 

"Now, Emma, that's all right. Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord,' an* of course there must be 
forgiveness too. I know it, the Bible tells us 
that, but the One who said these things is the 
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Son o' Gted, an' lie said if a man slaps yer on one 
^ side 0* the face, turn toother to him, an^ let him 
make a choppin' block o' that too. That was in 
the days when he was on earth, but nowadays if s 
a question who hits first, an' the one holdin' out 
afterwards. Nancy says city folks don't want us, 
an' if s one o' her virtues never to f orgit. She'd 
make quite a noise if she knew this. Women take 
on ter these things better'n men; they see, where 
men have got to feel." 

'Tfow, Uncle Ike, this isn't as I remember you 
in years gone by; but you must stay a short time 
with us, and George will try and make it pleasant 
for you." 

'TTe'd have a poor piece o' furniture in these 
surroundin's, an' the servants laughin' at me, 
while I'd be uneasy. The best place fer me, both 
above an' below ground, is alongside o' Nancy." 

But his protests were in vain, and with mingled 
feelings he awaited the arrival of Mr. Sedley. 
That gentleman warmly seconded the wishes of 
his wife. 

'Well," said the old man, ^Tll stay over on one 
condition." 
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'TVhat is that, Uncle Ike^ 

**I don^t know as I ought ter ask it, but Fm 
not used to yer city manners; an^ old men can^t 
change their ways. I don't want yer flunkies 
standin' behind my chair lookin' on an' watchin' 
me eat an' hearin' me talk. I want ter do the trick 
natural like^ just as 'twas when you was a little 
one, Emma, trottin' round the floor an' settin' 
on my knee along with the rest of 'em. I want it 
kinder homelike." 

"Never mind, we will exclude the servants until 
their attendance is absolutely necessary." 

This brightened him up. 

**I could do better at home, but everybody 
knows a chicken scratches best in his own door- 
yard." 

'^Bmma aan take you around and show you dif- 
ferent places, and drive in the Park, then after 
business hours I will gladly do my best towards 
entertaining you," said Mr. Sedley. 

Uncle Ike was greatly pleased at this. 

^^What a spectacle it'd be, Emma, I ridin' in a 
swell carriage behind a pair o' bobtailed horses; 
it can't be done. I couldn't do it in these clothes." 
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"Clothes donH make the man," replied Mrs. Sed- 
ley, *^or at least they didn^t when you were in your 
prime, and I an orphan. You must go out once, 
at least, with me hef ore leaving the city." 

"Well, this is usin* me better'n I expected. To 
tell the truth, Nancy wanted me to get harnessed 
an' shod before I left home, an* she gave orders to 
keep away from those we know till I done it. Fm 
alius f ergettin* my lesson. I wanted to see how 
yer'd take to me. Will Jamieson woke me up the 
wrong way, but pYaps it'll be the right one in the 
end, an' then I felt like seein' if yer were all alike. 
I'll try not to disgrace yer, an* if there's a decent 
suit o' clothes in town that'll set neat an' snug to 
my old frame (my figger 'd stand well with most 
folks, Emma, when you was young) I'll jump 
right into it, but no swaller tails an' plug hat. 
Yer can't change my ways o' movin' an' talk any 
more'n yer can change the waddlin' o' a duck, but 
I don't want swaller tails hangin' on ter me or a 
stovepipe hat risin' in the air over my head. 
When I left home, Nancy — ^she's like the rudder of 
a ship — she said I'd come back with my feathers 
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trailing an' if s likely I should if yer'd gone back 



on me/' 



When the hour for retiring arrived, the guest 
was escorted to his chamber by the master of the 
house, who, after cautioning him about the gas, 
bade him good-night. When alone Uncle Ike curi- 
ously examined everything in the room, exclaiming 
at last : 

'^Qeewhittaker, but this is style! Who'd ever 
a-thought Emma 'd come to this? Fancy furni- 
ter with French names, I s^pose, lookin'-glasses 
with glass half an inch thick, an' even the bed's 
covered with silk or some other soft stuff/' 
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CHAPTER VL 

TTnole Ike arose early and awaited with eager- 
ness the summons to breakfast. 

He was escorted to the dining-room by a seirant 
who then disappeared. The host and hostess ex- 
changed cordial greetings with him, and he was 
sensible of every consideration being extended to 
set him at ease. Mr. Sedley, when leaving for his 
ofSce, handed the old man a card, saying: 

^^Call at my office before noon and I will en- 
deavor to assist in fitting you ouf 

He was ushered into Mr. Sedle/s office at about 
11 A. M., and soon found himself in a large ready- 
made clothing store, w^here an attendant inquired 
what was wanted. 

'Tlease tell Mr. Williams I would like to see 
him a moment, if he's not engaged.'* 

Mr. Williams appeared shortly. 

'here's a finely-built specimen of manhoodj^ 
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Williams, worthy of posing as a model; rig Mm 
out from top to toe with a good plain suit; — ^we 
canH get anything else on him. He says he's no 
dude/' 

'Well/' said Mr. Williams, as he placed Uncle 
Ike before a mirror, *'it isn't every day we come 
across an almost perfect figure." 

The salesman being called away for the moment, 
Mr. Sedley inquired of Uncle Ike how the clothes 
suited. 

*Tine, fine; it's the first time I felt like a dude 
in a long while. The old man's rather kinky 
now." 

"Are they fit for taking a drive, Uncle Ike?" 

* What do yer mean?" 

"I mean that Emma has set her mind on having 
a drive with you in the Park. She says she may 
never have another chance to show her gratitude 
for the past. When Mr. Williams returns we will 
fit you with a hat to suit the clothes." 

^Tjook here, Mr. Sedley, no plug; 'twouldn't set 
well on my head, — ^a stovepipe's too shiny any- 
how." 

^^I don't think a silk hat would injure your 
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head as much as your feelings, but we'll see how 
you look in what you would call a slouch hat. 
Then a pair of light shoes/' 

"All right, but I don't want any o' them cow 
leather colored shoes/* 

'Well get a pair that won't need blacking for 
a few days, and if your hat doesn't shine we'll see 
about the feet then. You'll be fit to ride in almost 
any carriage. The truth is, Emma would have 
gone to the Park with you in your old clothes, but 
you are to follow your own wishes. We desire to 
impress upon your mind that all city folk do not 
forget old times or friends." 

"Thank yer; but I'm sensible enough to know 
folks up the tree can look in all directions, an' 
we've got to take notice which way the wind 
blows. Folks can't alius do as they wanter when 
they get money, any more'n we can do when there's 
more cattle an' land hitched on ter the farm. 
Everythin' carries obligations an' life's a mixed 
up mess. It can't be expected yer'U act as we do 
in the country; it's like a great beehive here, but 
since I've been here I've learned there's lots o' 
ways o' gettin' a livin'." 
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The next day Uncle Ike started out to see the 
sights of the city, and from the visitors' gallery 
of the Stock Exchange he watched the busy crowds 
on the floor below. 

"So this is the place where they set the ball 
a-roUin', is it? The men puUin' an' haulin' one 
another down there are bulls an' bears, are they? 
It's said some push prices up, an' some push 'em 
down, an' they make money both ways. When 
things 're figgered on so fine as that no wonder 
the papers 're full 0' crashes in Wall Street." 

Presently he caught sight of a broker examining 
the tape from a stock ticker. 

'T\Tiat'8 that bald-headed feller doin' at the 
glass case down there?" he inquired of a by- 
stander. 

^Tiooking at the sales and prices of stocks on 
the stock ticker tape," replied the man addressed. 

"The stock ticker ! What's that ?" 

"A machine in that glass case prints the names 
and the number of shares sold, and what prices are 
paid for them." 

^TVonderful! wonderful! An' do they print 
the prices 0* com an' wheat, too ?" 
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'Tliey probably ^o over at the Produce Ex- 
change/* 

Having given Mrs. Sedley an idea of where he 
would like to go, one of the servants was ordered 
to follow him and also carry a letter of introduc- 
tion to a gentleman of influence in Wall Street, 
asking permission for the visitor to be shown 
through the Sub-Treasury building as far as the 
rules allowed of. 

The gentleman received Uncle Ike cordially and 
gave the man a note to an oflScial connected with 
the Treasury Department, by whom they were es- 
corted through the building. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

^TtfARY, you never inquired why I sent you 
word to take a trip to Brooklyn the night before 
last/^ said Mr. Jamieson while at dinner on the 
evening of the day when Uncle Ike was being so 
hospitably entertained by the Sedleys. 

"I thought probably you wanted an evening 
over there^ so I didn't think of asking any reasons 
for your going/* 

**01d Ike Newton from Jayville called on me 
early in the afternoon. Edwards informed me 
that some one wished to see me^ and on my in- 
quiring for the card^ he said that the old man or- 
dered him to tell me 'Uncle Ike Newton had just 
dropped in.' Edwards was greatly amused; he 
probably thought it was a relative. The old fool 
put out his hand, ^ello, Will; how-de-do?' I 
made the best of things and took him to see the 
sights of upper Broadway." 
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'Did any of your club friends see you?" 

"I hardly think so, as I have heard nothing as 
yet. We went over to Gibson's on Sixth Avenue, 
and he talked so loud that he attracted the atten- 
tion of every one in the place; if Daniels or any 
of those fellows had been around, I might have 
had boorish manners and country ways dinned 
in my ears for some time to come/' 

'TEow did you get rid of him ?'' 

'T[ told him you were away, as you had gone to 
Brooklyn — ^that was the truth; and I, having a 
business engagement, must be excused/' 

''What did he say to that ?" 

""Tend to business; thafs what makes the 
mare go.' " 

"The vulgar old wretch!" said Mrs. Jamieson. 
"But now you speak of it, are you sure he didn't 
put himself out to learn the truth ?" 

"He's pipbably over to Sedle/s. You know 
they partly raised Sedle/s wife." 

"Why didn't he go there at first?" 

"I don't know." 

"Well, I'm glad you got rid of him. An old 
man passed the house several times yesterday 
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morning and also rang the bell, but I wasnH at 
home to him^ and instructed James to tell him so. 
Shortly after this, a district messenger came. 
The servants, thinking it a business affair, in- 
formed him we were in town. Had they been 
possessed of sense the boy would have been sent to 
the upper door. The boy probably carried out in- 
structions, but this won't happen again. I shall 
issue strict orders to send all messengers to the 
other door hereafter/' 

''What did he want?" 

''He told the servants an old man had been ask- 
ing for information." 

Putting down his knife and fork, Jamieson de- 
manded a description of the old man she had seen. 

"He was tall, with a clean-shaven, full face, 
and wore a drab slouch hat and dark gray clothes.'* 

"By George! I'm trapped," said Jamieson. 
"You ought to have known him." 

"Perhaps that's so, but whoever expected to see 
him here?" 

"Well, Mary, he's been too sharp for me. I 
wouldn't stand before that man and his wife now 
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far five minutes to save half my fortune; the Sed- 
leys will have a glorious laugh at my expense/' 

^WiU theyr 

^Don't you know they will? They're fully 
aware of his advancing money to give me a start. 
Thaf s what we get for inviting those we don't 
want." 

'TTes, but you didn't talk that way when in the 
country, and the only thing to be done now, is to 
get out of the scrape as gracefully as you can." 

^^As sure as the sun rises that man will call on 
me before leaving town, and if so inclined, will 
probably make me see stars in broad daylight; 
this in the presence of all in the oflSce. I've not 
felt just right since the thing was done. My fool- 
ish pride will pay dearly for it." 

^'I thought none but women made lightning 
changes in feeling, Will. What's the trouble? 
You thought it quite a joke before I told you the 
man had been here." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

In a fine carriage^ behind a pair of high-step- 
ping bays, rode Uncle Ike, with Mrs. Sedley by 
his side, the lady pointing out places of interest 
and the residences of well-known people on the 
Avenue. Mrs. Jamieson passed them in the Park, 
and bowed pleasantly to the old man, who turned 
to Mrs. Sedley with the remark : 

*'I see they've got back to town, Emma.'* 
Mr. Sedley, true to his promise, exerted him- 
self to interest his guest, as Mrs. Sedley was often 
prevented from doing this by previous engage- 
ments. But his host escorted him to clubhouses 
and theatres, studiously avoiding all unnecessarj 
embarrassment for the simple, original old man. 
On taking leave, Uncle Ike warmly thanked his 
kind friends, assuring the hostess N'ancy should 
know that Emma ^^dn't forgot what she'd taught 
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her, an' George, yer seem like a son fo me an' 
rU never fergit this/' 

**We hope the time will come. Uncle Ike, when 
we can prove our feelings by more substantial 
actions,'' replied Mr. Sedley. 

The old man refused the use of a carriage, 
making his own way downtown to the office of 
Mr. Jamieson, who received him in a far different 
manner than he had shown before. 

"I've come to thank yer fer the kindness ex- 
tended to me; iVU never be forgotten." 

'^Aren't you going to stay a little while, Uncle 
Ike ? Where have you been ?" 

'1 spent a few days with (Jeorge an' Emma Sed- 
ley; they happened to be at home." And Uncle 
Ike looked keenly at Jamieson, who colored deeply. 
"G^rge is a good feller, too, an' I happened to 
strike him when he didn't have any business en- 
gagements." 

The broker winced. 

'*Won't you stop a few days wifli us now. Uncle 
Ike?" 

'Ifo, thank yer; when folks 've been away ihey 
want time to get settled down^ an' home's the best; 
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place f er me ; it don't take long f er old country- 
men to get enough 0' the city. If yer come to Jay- 
ville, call on us, an' we'll he at home/* 

'"Well, Nancy/' said he, walking into his own 

home, 'I'm here an' mighty glad of it." 

"Did yer get used better away than yer do 
here?" 

*'I can't say's I did. When I get rested if 11 be 
thought over." 

Keenly watching his face, she inquired for the 
Jamiesons. 

He hesitated a few moments, but fortunately 
John appeared and the subject was dropped. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One evening late in April Uncle Ike arose 
from bis chair by the fireside^ and^ knocking tbe 
ashes from his pipe^ remarked to Aunt I^ancy: 

'The season's late an' well have to hustle the 
ploughin' an' gettin' in seed, so FU go down to 
the village an' see if there's any help to be got to 
give us a lift." 

The roads being heavy and the horses in need of 
exercise Uncle Ike harnessed old Ned to the Con- 
cord wagon. The post-oflSce was a bureau of in- 
formation for the country round about, and he 
soon succeeded in hiring a man. He found a let- 
ter awaiting him, which he did not open until his 
arrival at home. Aunt Nancy, observing a look 
of perplexity on her hugband's faoe^ lifted the 
envelope from the table. 
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*'A letter from New York, Isaac ?'^ 

'TTes, there His/' he answered a few minutes 
later, as he threw it in her lap. 'It's from 
George Sedley, wantin' us to take a boy/' 

'Take a boy?'' inquired Aunt Nancy. "What 
under heavens can we do with a boy ?" 

'There's the letter, Nancy; read it fer yerself." 

After reading it. Aunt Nancy sat for some 
time in deep thought. 

"What do yer think?" inquired Uncle Ike. 

"What use '11 he be here? It may be some 
time before he is able to work." 

'TTes, that's so," answered the old man. "They 
want us to brace him up. Emma writes he's mis- 
chievous, an' a great many heavy things can be 
hung on a small hook of that kind." 

"Oh, dear, I'm too old a woman to be bothered 
with city boys o' sixteen. I'm told they are 
mighty sharp." 

"Well, Nancy, read it out loud; let's hear how: 
it sounds." 

Adjusting her glasses the old lady read as 
follows: 
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"New York, April 20th, 18—. 
''Mr. Isaac Newton: 

"Dear Sir: — I write to leam if you are will- 
ing to board a boy of sixteen for a few months. 
He is recovering from a severe illness and my 
wife agrees with me that country air would do 
much towards improving his health. We know 
of none so well qualified to handle him as your- 
self and Mrs. Newton. I will defray his expenses, 
but do not wish him to know it. If you consent 
to take him, your control shall be absolute. 
Please answer by return mail. 

"Yours truly, 

"Geo. Sbdley/' 

A note from Mrs. Sedley read as follows : 

"Dear Uncle Ike and Aunt Nancy : — Qeorge 
has taken a fancy to this boy. He is an orphan 
who never knew a home. George vouches for the 
boy's honesty and faithfulness when once inter- 
ested, but having been brought up in the streets, 
he is mischievous and at first might give some 
trouble. With love to you both, 

"Emma Sedley.*' 

Nancy dropped the letter in her lap, remark- 
ing: 
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"People don^t think of how the boy might worry 
U8. I hardly know what to say, but we're too old 
to bring up young folks, fer that's about what it 
amounts to. But yet I don't wanter hurt their 
feelin's by sayin no/' 

'TTer right, Nancy,'' replied Uncle Ike, "an' I 
don't wanter undertake the job myself; but they 
H;reated me royally when I was there, an' as 
they've sot their minds on it, for my part I'd 
stretch a point or two." Then straightening him- 
self to his full height, his voice sinking lower, 
"Come to think on it, wouldn't a young face cheer 
us up once in a while when we get broodin' over 
other times ?" pointing towards the graveyard over 
in the meadows. "If our children were out in the* 
world instead o' there, we could untie a great 
many knots an' turn a comer fer an orphan who 
mightn't stay long, anyhow. Ye're just the one 
can do it, if yer will." 

She answered: "I'll try, Isaae, but my mis- 
givin's 're great." 

Two days later the following letter was re- 
ceived by the Sedleys : 
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''Jayvillb, April 23d, 18 — . 
'T\Ir. and Mbs. Qeorgb Sedley: — Send the 
boy along and we will try to do our best; we can 
do no more. Yours, with love, 

'laAAo AND Nancy Newton/' 

'Tliafs Aunt Nancy's writing, (Jeorge; shei 
wastes no words; you had better send Jim af 
once. *' 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the evening on which the letter was received 
a boy stood in the library of the Sedley residence 
listening respectfully to what the master of the 
house was saying. Although traces of recent ill- 
ness were plainly visible in his face, his dark eyes 
shone with intelligence as he passed a hand 
through a mass of thick, curly, chestnut hair. He 
wore a district messenger's uniform and a pair of 
tan shoes were nervously shifted around, as if the 
feet were eager to move about. 

"I have sent for you, Jim, to learn if your mind 
is still the same with regard to going in the coun- 
try.'' 

'TTes, sir, it is." 

'*Well, we have received a reply from Mrs. Sed- 
ley's friends, and they will take you for a while. 
iWe know them to be all a reasonable person caij. 
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desire; we are also confident^ if your well-known 
mischievousness is not carried to extremes, all 
will be well. If you do not have a pleasant home, 
it will be no fault of theirs/' 

"m try to do well, sir/' said the boy, 
'l^m sure you will, and if you will remain with 
them until you are quite well again, I will en- 
deavor to find y^u employment with some of my 
friends on the Exchange." The eyes of the boy 
glistened at this^ and after a few moments he left 
the room with an injunction from Mr. Sedley to 
meet him at the ferry. 

He was on hand at the appointed time. On 
reaching the station Mr. Sedley put him on the 
train. After watching the passengers for a while, 
his thoughk turned to his own situation and to 
the reception that awaited him at the joumey^s 
end. His meditations were shortly interrupted 
by an old lady who stood in the aisle, grasping a 
seat to steady her in the swaying train. She 
glanced appealingly around, and with the cour- 
tesy long experience in the messenger service had 
bred in him, Jim's satchel was quickly set on the 
floor and the old lady politely assisted to a seat. 
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The boy fben asked if he could further assist in 
any way. The glass of water for which she had 
left her seat was brought, also a small hand 
satchel from her former seat. 

Soon the two were engaged in conversation. 
Both were bound for the same place, and the youth 
learned that those to whom he was going were held 
in high esteem by his companion. 

At the Junction he assisted his companion to 
the branch train. Here a middle-aged man re- 
lieved him of his charge, saying: 

'^uch obliged, young man, for taking care of 
my mother.'* 

At Whitman's Station Uncle Ike stepped up and 
extended his hand, saying: 

'TTer welcome, young man." 

'TTes, an' he's a little gentleman, too. Uncle 
Ike. Tell Nancy when she gets tired of him to 
send him up our way," interrupted the old lady, 
and she shook Jim's hand heartily, adding an in- 
vitation to visit her. 

*^ell, my boy, yer've made a good start. Let's 
hop* yer'll keep it up," said Uncle Ike. "Gettin' 
round the women's half the Kattle a' life." 
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His satchel was placed in ibe wagon^ and fEey 
were soon moving swiftly towards Jayville. 

*^ow yer here, I've fergot yer name/' 

"James Watson, sir/' 

^'We understand yer an orphan comin' among 
strangers, an' that yer never knew a home. 
This'U seem a new world to yer, but there's a 
home here as long as yer choose to stay, if yer all 
right an' God spares us. Mrs. Newton's rather 
short with the tongue, but she can fix yer up an' 
send yer back in better shape than any one else 
that stands in shoe leather. She's cranky once in 
a while, but she's had lots o' trouble. Bear with 
her, my boy, and she'll stand by yer like a stickin' 
plaster. As fer myself, well 'tend to that." 

The voice sounded familiar to Jim, and he was 
instantly taken up with a resemblance to some 
person he had met before, though he could not 
recall the circumstances. 

He was received with a hearty welcome by 
Aunt Nancy, who proceeded to make him comfort- 
able by seating him in her own armchair before 
the fire in the dining-room. Being very tired 
from his journey the youth fell asleep. He was 
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awakened from a refreshing nap by the supper 
bell. To one who had always lunched in restau- 
rants and hotels of all grades^ it seemed strange to 
eat without the bustle of the streets and the hum 
of voices in his ear, while the hearty invitation 
to make himself at home at a table covered with a 
snow white cloth, and set with rich milk and all 
sorts of goodies from the farm, was difl5cult to un- 
derstand. At an early hour he went to bed be- 
neath the slanting roof, where he slept until awak- 
ened by a loud rap at the door and Uncle Ike 
coming in. 
^'How did yer sleep, my boy?^^ 
'Tretty well, thank you. Is it late ?^' 
'T[t^s about eight o^clock, but as yer looked 
rather peaked last night, Mrs. Newton gave or- 
ders to let you sleep.^' 

When Jim went down Maria was arranging the 
table for his breakfast, and his eyes glanced 
sharply at the white biscuits and the light com 
bread. 

Aunt Nancy dismissed Maria, saying: ^ni take 
care 0' the boy,^^ and seated herself opposite him. 
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Jim's intuition taught him that this was a deli- 
cate attention paid to himself as a stranger. 

For some days he was allowed to roam freely 
about at will, and become accustomed to the ways 
of the house; then his services were called into 
play by driving cows, riding and driving horses to 
the plough and harrow and dropping seed. 

With increasing strength his natural traits be- 
gan to crop out, but from the first the youth was 
given to understand that obedience and honesty 
were expected of him. Also that so far as con- 
sistent with his strength he should be expected to 
make himself useful. Uncle Ike claimed that 
healthy growth comes only by natural stages of 
development, abnormal growth being a temporary 
gain, answering the purpose for a time, but in 
the end proving detrimei^tal. 

As Jim grew into the ways of the place he 
proved himself quite valuable. Uncle Ike recog- 
nized his keen intelligence and knowledge of men, 
and the old man relished the spice with which the 
youth related incidents connected with many 
prominent persons in public life. These practical 
riewi picked up in hotel corridors and business 
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offices, were instructive as well as amusLig to the 
countiyman. Yet the boy often yearned for the 
familiar lighted streets, the hotel corridors, the 
crowds and the noise. He missed, too, the thea- 
tres, and longed again to be a gallery god, criticis- 
ing play and players, and patting his knees in ac- 
companiment to the orchestra. But as time 
passed the flexibility of youth asserted itself, and 
after all he readily adapted his feelings to his 
present surroundings. Many a time, it is true, 
did he try the patience of Mrs. N'ewton, who com- 
plained to her husband of the boy. But Uncle 
Ike always answered: 

^Tjet him alone; everythin's new to him here. 
He's got a level head, but he's not used to us ; he's 
a stranger to our ways. Don't break his spirits; a 
frisky steer makes the best ox. The worth of a 
thing's found out by its wearin', an' if yer check 
him he'll hide the worst f ailin's, then we've nothin' 
to work on." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Jim managed to keep the whole family in a 
state of uneasiness. The cows kicked when he 
milked them^ the manes and tails of horses got 
filled with burrs, the hens and chickens flew in all 
directions and the sheep scattered at his ap- 
proach. In short, no one knew what might occur 
at any moment. 

But instead of showing anger XJncle Ike would 
say, "Dancers alius help to pay the fiddler;" and 
so Jim found it. He was given Saturday after- 
noon to himself to range as he saw fit, and devel- 
oped' a great love for the woods and spent many 
hours in a tract of land at some distance from the 
house. This was a new existence for him. The 
almost unbroken silence amidst the scenes of na- 
ture brought to him strange thoughts of an unseen 
power. 

One day as he was crossing a large pasture 
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owned by Squire Thompson, reputed to be the 
wealthiest man in town, a herd of fine Aldemey 
cattle caught his eye. Ho had never seen the 
breed and curiosity tempted him to approach 
them. As he drew near the herd parted and a 
bull appeared and came towards him with lowered 
head. Jim jumped aside and commenced to tan- 
talize the bull. This he kept up for some time, 
but at last growing wearied he started to run for 
the fence in a straight line. 

A voice called out from a distance, and on look- 
ing up Jim saw an Englishman from the mill in 
the village making his way hastily across an ad- 
joining field and pointing to an old apple tree 
that stood near a brook. Quick as a flash Jim 
took the hint, and turning, suddenly darted around 
the trimk just in time to escape the horns of the 
mad creature. After it had passed he swung him- 
self into the tree, then climbing out of harm's 
way seated himself on a limb, and while his ad- 
versary panted beneath, his mischievous spirit 
again arose. Taking hold of the limb above the 
one on which he sat, he stood on a lower one and 
shook it. The blossoms dropped on the animal 
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and covered the ground. By this time the Lanca- 
shire man had reached the stone wall heyond the 
brook, but as there were no stones of the proper 
size for throwing, he contented himself with call- 
ing out: 

*^ey, lad, th' art a wick un; deaun't mak' 't' 
bull madder; f Aldemey ^1 kill thee if 'e con. 
Th' art warse na Beelzebub.*^ 

Just then the limb broke with a crash. Jim 
dangled in the air, struggling for a foothold, and 
the bull tried to get at him, but the boy, by an 
effort, lifted his legs and the Aldemey passed 
beneath. Feeling his strength give out, Jim ex- 
claimed, '^ere goes !" and swinging himself back 
and forth let go the limb, landing in the brook 
about ten feet away. 

''WeU, thafs a good un; tha' tak^st cake, tha* 
dus,'' said the Englishman, as Jim, finding foot- 
ing, commenced to abuse the Aldemey with all the 
city slang he could command. 

''Tha' art worse na Dickens* Artfu' Dodger, an' 
he war*t worst ever known.'' 

''What ails you, Sam?" inquired Jim, as ht 
•hook the water from his clothing. 
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'^eauw shake thyseF like a waiter dog, wilt^a. 
ThaM do better to go whaum. Owd Nancy *11 
give it thee; tha's geeten weel o£E wi'out brokken 
boons/' 

Jim laughed at him and started for home, 
whistling 'TTankee Doodle/' 

**Thafs a wick nn; Vs cool, an' '11 mak* 'is 
way i' 't world. 'E puckers oop 'is lips an' wad- 
dles tooart th' owd farm like a duck. Awm towd 
'e's a horphan; ther's monny a chap wi' a pockit 
f u' 0' brass 'd be preaud to be coed Dad bi sitch a 
lad as thot" 

Jim entered the house nothing daunted by Aunt 
Nancy, who stared over her glasses and demanded 
to know ^Vhere he had been, and what he meant 
by coming in the house in that shape?" 

Always courteous towards the old lady, he re- 
plied, with a bow and pleasant air: 

^^'ve been chased by a bull and landed in a 
brook." 

"Go upstairs an' change yer clothes ; they must 
be put out to dry." 

"It*B only baptizing my dude suit, Aunt Nancy." 
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''Get out o' here an' change 'em; don't standi 
there passin' bold remarks an' soakin' my floor." 

^TTes, ma'am/' replied Jim, touching his fore- 
lock and starting for the back stairs. 

*'0h, deaxl" exclaimed Annt Nancy, **that 
boy'U be the death o' me. He worries the sheep, 
plagues the cows, bothers the horses an' sets ns 
all, except Isaac, by the ears." 

Instead of taking his clothes downstairs, Jim 
hung them out the window. 

**What's the use," said he, ''of carrying 'em 
down in the yard? She's in the kitchen and 'U 
soon forget. I'll run the risk, anyhow." 

Aunt Nancy kept wondering, 'TFhaf s become o' 
that boy? To-morrow's Sunday an' them dirty 
clothes can't be kep' on the line; I'll go up an' 
see what he's a-doin'. He's too quiet, but the 
clothes must come down." 

As she started for the stairs she saw her husband 
and John coming along the driveway. They 
looked up and laughed heartily. 

''How long is it sence yer started to use the 
dormer winders fer clothes lines?" asked Fncle 
Ike. 
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Aunt Nancy was at Jim^s door in the twinkling 
of an eye, but her feet were .stopped on the 
threshold; Jim, wearing his Sunday suit, sat by 
the bedside, his head cocked to one side, hat 
perched lightly on the back of it, dealing cards as 
he whistled an operatic air. A slight movement 
near the door, followed by a cough, attracted his 
attention, and, turning, he saw Aunt Nancy, 
whose face denoted trouble ahead. 

**Hello, Aunt Nancy. Can I do anything for 
your 

^TTes, sir, you can ; but first of all I'll take these 
cards.'^ Then adding while she picked them up : 
'TChis ain't a house where such things 're used an' 
I'll have no more of 'em round if I can help it. 
What yer can do fer me is to take them clothes in 
from the dormer winder; there's plenty o' room 
an' clotheslines in the country; we don't want any 
new-fangled city notions here." 

''All right. Aunt Nancy ; but you know I might 
have wet the floors with the dripping clothes. 
The water's well shook out now." While she 
looked him over with blazing eyes, he continued 
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coolly: 'rfour wishes shall be attended to at 



once/* 



This cool respectfulness of Jim's always exas- 
perated the old lady. 

''Hello, what's up?" asked a cheery voice from 
the head of the stairs. 

Aunt Nancy retreated as Uncle Ike advanced 
into the room. 

'Td better get my duds and Joseph's coat from 
the window. Aunt Nancy's been giving me her 
blessing," replied Jim; "she objects to my hang- 
ing them high in the air to dry." 

'Ifow, my boy, that wam't right. You've 
caused her lots o' trouble lately, an' she feels it." 

''Why, Uncle Ike, I didn't think about hurting 
her feelings; I did want a little fun, but she's 
been good to me and I'll beg her pardon." 

"How did yer come to get wet, Jim ?" 

"Squire Thompson's Aldemey bull ran me up a 
tree, the limb broke and I landed in the brook." 

Jim described the scene and added the dialect 
of the Lancashire man as it sounded to him, and 
Uncle Ike laughed heartily. 

'TSut see here, Uncle Ike, my old aunty's got 
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me in a tight hole, — she caught me playing cards. 
I want you to tell her I won^t use cards in the 
house any more/' 

^TTer touched her in a tender spot that time, an' 
it^ll be a long while sore, but pull in the duds an' 
hang 'em on the clothesline out o' doors." 

Uncle Ike and Aunt Nancy were talking over 
the occurrence that evening. Aunt Nancy being in 
despair over the boy, when the door opened and 
Jim approached her, saying: 

''Aunt Nancy, I'm sorry I hurt your feelings so 
bad, but if you don't want me to stay, I'll go back 
where I came from." 

The old lady gazed at him. His eyes filled 
with tears. 

''Well, Jim," she replied, "yer've tried me 
sorely, an' I've quite often wished we'd never 
took yer, but I don't wanter send yer away." 

"No, no," said the old man, "there's a home fer 
yer here, but be careful an' she'll use yer right. I 
see whaf s the trouble ; yer keep f orgettin' yerself . 
Let's start afresh an' all try to do better." 

The boy walked hastily away and was seen no 
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more until morning. After he left them. Uncle 
Ike said to his wife : 

*lf you'll have patience, an' help me, Nancy, 
I'll tame him. There's good signs when there's 
wet eyes. He's only chasin' butterflies; havin' a 
vacation before goin' back to work harder than 
our own. Thank the Lord, he won't faint or 
shrink when goin' out inter the world." 

From Jim's standpoint the youth of Jayville 
were behind the times in many kinds of educa- 
tion; he therefore introduced several advanced 
juvenile sports of the metropolis, in which the 
manly art occupied a prominent place. A few 
encounters, however, proved to him that country 
health carried too many guns for a weakened 
frame to oppose. But when wits were encoun- 
tered Jim's superiority was unquestioned. The 
boys at first took kindly to his instructions in 
cards and his interpretations of rules. But when 
he himself was personally interested their admi- 
ration for his judgment and wisdom was quite 
often mingled with envy at the stakes all going one 
way. He could give practical pointers in han- 
dling cards to men of mature years, and his 
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proficiency in this line soon became public talk, 
and finally reached the ears of Aunt Nancy and 
disturbed her greatly. On being questioned he 
declared he would never play unless he was in- 
vited. Though a thorough search was made 
among his possessions, no cards had been found. 
One day Samantha Collins came over to the farm 
and burst out with: 

*^That there Jim's a regular heathen; they say 
he skins the village boys out of all they've got and 
the men folks aren't far behind in claiming he's a 
bom gambler, an' that he plays poker, all fours, 
auction pitch and the Lord only knows what. 
Worst of all, he's brought a nigger game they call 
craps, and the boys are shaking dice at every cor- 
ner and getting down on their knees calling out, 
'seven come eleven,' or something like that. I'll 
have to see Ike; he surely knows better than to 
have such cattle around." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Aunt Nancy repeated whe^t Samantha said to 
TJncle Ike, adding: *^He^s saterated and pickled 
with mischief and hadness, Isaae^ salted down like 
a mackerel/* 

^'Just so, Nancy; but yer can soak a mackerel in 
water till the salt's nearly gone. I see a way to 
start it now/' 

'TIoVs thatr 

^^He pesters old Dick, the ram, an* scatters the 
sheep every time he gets a chance. Now Dick's 
gettin' old, an' we want a new ram anyhow. Joe 
Chase's got one thaf s a terror. Ill see if I can't 
strike a bargain an' have Joe put the ram amongst 
the flock unbeknown to the young rascal. He'll 
get plenty of fun an' a lesson too." 

"Now, Isaac, don't hurt that boy I I won't have 
it. He's full o' thorns like a briar bush, but he 
shan't be hurt." 
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''Hello, Nancy, I thought yer wanted him broke 
in?" 

''So I do, but I'm beginnin' to feel a little ten- 
der that way." 

"Well, I won't break any bones nor bruise him, 
but I think there '11 be a change when the light 
shines on him. I think strawberries 're ripe, an' 
if I make a bargain with Joe the bars 11 be let 
down an' sheep an' cattle 11 get together. When 
Jim sees this, he'll try to put 'em up, an' then his 
ideas '11 be woke up." 

That evening, by means of an exchange for old 
Dick and a money consideration, a bargain was 
struck for the butting ram, Mr. Chase agreeing to 
put him in the pasture and let down the bars. It 
was further decided that Jim should be sent over 
with old Dick. 

John assisted him in loading the sheep and Jim 
started ofE in good spirits. He was closely ques- 
tioned by the farmer as to Dick's butting qualities. 
Mr. Chase seemed anxious to avoid butting rams; 
if this one was of that sori; he might as well be 
taken back. 
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''Uncle Ike's a pretty good sort o' feller, but 
generally had an eye to business/' 

Jim earnestly assured Mr. Chase Dick was all 
right, so the animal was put in the barnyard and 
Jim started for home. Mr. Chase watched him 
out of sight and then remarked to his wife : 

'1 guess the old man's about right, the bo/s got 
a honest look; but he ain't mischievous if he is 
sharp, an' I'll vouch he ain't wicked. Uncle Ike 
'11 take the best way o' teachin' him, anyway. The 
old man's tongue an' handlin' '11 be better than 
quarrelin'." 

''What did Mr. Chase say about Dick, Jim^ 
queried the old man. 

"He thinks you might give him a dose of but- 
ting sheep and seems to think you're putting up a 
job on him." 

"He does, does he? Thafs alius the way; d 
man's got to prove his honesty." 

The following letter to a boy friend in the city, 
throws some light on a side of Jim's character not 
suspected in his new home: 



I 
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"Jayvillb, May 20ih, 18 — . 
"Friend Sam: — I suppose you want to know 
how I am getting along. The farm is about five 
miles from the railroad station, but there's a vil- 
lage half a mile away and I was met by an old' 
man. He was the one I told you about handy 
Dave sticking at three-card monte in Twenty- 
eighth Street last fall. It's awful dull and lone- 
some here, but they do the best they can for me. 
The old cove is as good as Crane or any of those 
fellows on the stage, and the old woman's as sharp 
as a razor; the chuck's fine and everything fresh 
and clean too. I have all the eggs and milk I 
want. Tell the boys I'm coming back with a cor- 
poration on me like an alderman. I wish you 
was here a while. Your friend, 

"Jim Watson.'* 



i. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A FEW days after the exehangiB of sheep the men 
were at work in a field near the house, and as Jim 
did not relish hoeing he was highly pleased by 
Uncle Ike knocking over the cider jug, thus giv- 
ing him a temporary respite from labor, for he 
was ordered to the house for more cider, though 
bidden to hurry back as the work must be done. 

He was about to return to the field when Aunt 
Nancy said : 

'T)o you know where there's any ripe straw- 
berries, Jim r 

'TTes, ma'am ; I saw some over in the west pas- 
ture last Saturday/* 

''When yer go back tell Mr. Newton I want some 
before noon; I want them fer shortcake. Here's 
the pail." 

''He told me to come right back ; the work was 
hurried; perhaps he won't let me go.^ 
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^^ever mind what lie says; tell him I want the 
berries/' 

On reaching the field Jim repeated her words to 
lihe old man^ who, on seeing the pail, replied : 

'Well, she's given yer pail an' all;" then, 
scratching his chin, went on, '^t's hard to see how 
yer can be spared." 

'1 told her the work was hurried." 

^'Oh, dear! when she's sot on a thing she's got 
to have it or a love feast's on tap, an' when yer've 
got a pail ahead o' time it's all settled. Go along 
an' get 'em, but I want yer back by noon." 

Unmindful of a quiet smile passing between 
the men, Jim started off in full glee, happy at es- 
caping the work, the hardest part of which would, 
in his judgment, be done by noon. When the 
youth passed out of hearing Uncle Ike inquired of 
John, ''if those bars were let down?" 

-"Yes, sir, we put 'em down before the ram was 
let loose." 

"The young scamp didn't see that. Anyhow, 
we'll cure him 0' some o' his tricks." The old 
man chuckled. 

Berries being plentiful, it took Jim but a short 
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time to fill the pail, but he determined to follow 
instructions and by no means appear ahead of 
time. He would be back by noon and not before. 
Catching sight of a bird's nest in a tree and having 
never seen the contents of one except in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, he 
climbed the tree and looked in the nest, but ab- 
stained from touching the eggs. He then sat on 
a limb watching the distressed, chattering parents 
dircle around him. Meanwhile the cattle and 
fiheep feeding together in the distant pasture 
gradually worked their way along until they came 
within his view. Jim hastened down from the 
tree, got him a switch and crossed the field witU 
the intention of separating them. Some of the 
sheep, startled by his yells, ran towards the open 
bars, but the rest were slow about leaving. So he 
went among them to accelerate their movements. 
Suddenly he assumed a horizontal position and the 
stick fiew out of his hand. His grip on the pail 
held good, but strawberries flew in all directions. 
When sufl5ciently recovered from the shock to roll 
over, he discovered a strange ram with lowered 
head, Jim attempted to rise to his feet^ but all 
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he could do was to crawl slowly to a stone wall 
with his adversary following close behind him. 
On reacHing the wall he managed to stand up and 
jump quickly to one side, whereupon the ram's 
head came in contact with the wall. •While the 
animal was recovering from the blow, Jim 
mounted to a seat out of harm's way and rumi- 
nated for some time. 

He himself had taken away the old ram; this 
was surely a stranger. Well, this would not be 
their last meeting; accounts should be squared. 
While this was going on, two highly interested 
(spectators enjoyed the scene from behind the 
angle of a stone wall. 

"Hqw the little cuss '11 swear an' get ofiE city 
lingo," said Uncle Ike. *^e ain't done any fer 
a long time, but this '11 fetch it from him. Yer 
wanter talk to boys an' handle 'em with their own 
tools; the whip an' cross words '11 break their spir- 
its an' sour 'em. How Nancy will grin, if he gets 
turned over by that there tam; though the house 
'11 be clean upsot if he's hurt badly. I believe at 
the bottom that woman's all wrapped up in the 
boy, but, women fashion, she won't own it. Thaf s 
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the way \»iih those critters — ^yer canH tell noihin' 
about 'em. She stuck to it he mustnH get hurt, 
an' I cooled her off by sayin' a little hard mutton 
tannin' his hide 'd do as much good as mutton tal- 
low on a sore, an' I bargained the ram 'd break 
no bones." 

Jim was up the tree when they arrived, and this 
forced them to hide, as his perch commanded a 
good view in all directions. When the bouncing 
started and the boy went one way and the berries 
another. Uncle Ike could not keep still. 

'Tjet me tell yer, John, if I live, that ram's hide 
'11 never hang up in a butcher's shop or cover any- 
thin' but that carcass, an' alive, too. That is he 
won't leave this world fer a long time; he's an 
artist at the business. This is bad fer shortcake^ 
but it'll pay in the end." 

While the youth was earnestly cursing the ram, 
the two men made a detour, coming up behind 
him* 

Jim was so absorbed with the work in hand that 
their approach was unheeded. Finally looking 
towards the zenith, he exclaimed : 

*lt's nearly noon! and I can't go back after 
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more berries. Aunt Nancy ^U walk through me, 
and Uncle Ike's quizzing '11 be worse than the old 
woman's shaking down/' 

He started violently as a voice inquired: 

''What'd I quiz yer f er, Jim ?" 

The old man looked innocently in the pail, 
inquiring for berries. "There ain't enough fer 
shortcake, Jim." 

Jim, ignoring the remark, pointed to the ram. 

'Where did that fellow come from?" 

'Why, what feller ?" 

"That feller, there." 

"Oh, the ram! Joe Chase sent him over this 
momin'. What's wrong with him?" 

As Jim told his story he thought he detected a 
gleam of satisfaction in the listener's face. 

"Have they put up a job on me," he asked him- 
self, "and is Aunt Nancy in the deal? If they 
plaster it on too thick, I'll give 'em a tip on the 
monte rackety 

"Well, come along, my boy; if s nearly noon, an' 
as it seems to be an accident, Nancy may overlook 
it. She's in good humor to-day. But did he hurt 
yer, my boy, did he hurt yer much?" 
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'^old on, Uncle Ike; don't you knowr' 

'l\e felt some such things when I was a boy,** 
said the old man sympathetically, ^'but pVaps I'm 
beat at my own bargaiA. Joe Chase spoke to yer 
about old Dick buttin^, didn't he ? Of course but- 
tin* sheep ain't wanted. Didn't he appear to 
think I might stick him? xer told me so. 
There's one sure fact, I've got the buttin' ram. 
We come over to see that feller. I alius look over 
a bargain, but sometimes look over it too late. I 
ain't sayin' anythin' against Joe Chase, but some- 
times ifs best to examine even what yer get from 
a friend ; then yer can judge who was stuck. Let 
this be a lesson to look out fer yer friends, Jim." 

But Jim was not altogether satisfied. His feel- 
ings of distress were not altogether confined to 
bruised fiesh. 

When they neared the kitdhen. Aunt Nancy 
was warned by a look that the scheme was 
successful, and they were suspected. She came 
forward with a smile, expressing her pleasure at 
Jim's having reached home on time ; then turning 
to Maria gave her orders to dean the berries im- 
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mediately after dinner, and she herself would 
make the first shortcake of the season. 

^TBut where are the berries, Jim ?*' 

'1 left *em on the bench outside/' The youth 
was for once confused. 

'TSrjing 'em inj never leave anythin' outside,'* 
said Nancy. 

Jim glanced around from beneath corrugated 
brows, but could find nothing definite on which to 
base or confirm his suspicions. While the old 
mail recited the tale of woe Aunt Nancy's an- 
ger seemed to rise with every word of the story. 
At its conclusion she berated the boy soundly. 

'T!f yer'd attended to yer own business, no harm 
'd befallen yer." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

For some time after the strawberry incident 
Jim showed suspicion towards all the family. 
He performed the duties allotted to him as well as 
could be reasonably expected of him, but taxed 
his ingenuity to harass them in every way. He 
had been allowed all the milk and eggs he desired, 
but with the understanding that when they were 
low in quantities, he would ask for them. He 
now commenced to meddle with the milk set aside 
for cream, and on being reproved replied with an 
air of innocence that the milk was sour. 

One evening Uncle Ike asked his wife to be care- 
ful of eggs, as the persons contracting for them 
demanded that the supply should be kept up. 
Jim was told to bring in all the eggs he found 
until the complement was filled. Hens continued 
to cackle as they came from hennery and hay- 
mow^ but the quantity remained limited. One 
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day Uncle Ike noticed signs of yolks on Jim^s 
mouth. 

The boy had never been caught in a direct un- 
truth, but such dishonesty was as bad as a lie, and 
Uncle Ike now felt that the limit of endurance 
was drawing near. One day the old man, while 
counting the eggs, remarked: 

"Eats must be comin' roxmd again/' 

Jim said nothing. 

f'Why don^t ye speak to him?'' asked Aunt 
Nancy. 

"Not yet. He'll never have the chance to lie if 
I can help it; when that times comes he's got to 
leave," replied Uncle Ike. 

At last the old man bored holes in the hen- 
house and watched results. The boy lifted some 
of the eggs from the nests, chuckling to himself: 

"I'll fool the old man a little longer and then 
give 'em up. This is botherin' 'em as bad as the 
ram fixed me, and he did that all right. He's for- 
gotten the monte racket too, but I don't think 
he knows me as the boy who saw it all." 

Uncle Ike listened hard and muttered to him- 
self: '^eU, a man rounds up in the end, but 
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monte or no monte, this must be stopped/^ Then 
he followed Jim to where the eggs were hidden. 

There were between two and three dozen, a 
considerable number over what was required to fill 
out the shipment. These were taken into the 
house and sent away. Two slightly marked and 
soaked over night in strong soda and brine were 
placed in the nest. When next Jim went out to 
hunt eggs Uncle Ike followed and took his place 
at the eye-hole. The youth picked up an egg, 
pricked one end with a pin and broke the other 
end, and its contents soon disappeared down his 
throat. 

'^ow,'* said he, smacking his lips, '^one or two a 
dfty '11 do me. Somebody's found the nest and 
broke that up ; now for another.'' 

This one was drawn quickly away from his 
mouth, and he stood examining it with a wry 
face. Another pricking resulted in the same way. 
This egg he smashed and placed it with the others 
in the nest. - 

There was a perceptible increase of eggs from 
that day forth. 

One evening shortly after this Jim entered the 
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kitchen and asked if lie might hare an egg to 
break in milk. 

'TTes, two, if yer want 'em/' replied Annt 
Nancy. 

'*Yer can have most anythin* yer ask f er/' added 
Uncle Ike; ^T)ut what do yer prick the end fer, 
my boy? Yer can do the job quicker by break- 
in' it'' 

"Yes, but not so clean," answered Jim. 

Meaning glances passed between the old couple 
as Jim examined the shell and blew the contents 
into a bowl. The egg and milk dispatched, he 
asked for another. When the second was blown 
into the bowl, he asked "if different hens laid 
different kinds of eggs." 

"Certainly, in size and color." 

"But I mean in taste." 

'Tf ot much ^fference to common folks, that I 
know of. Why ?" 

"Nothing," replied Jim, "only I was thinking." 

"That's a good thing to do, my boy." 

The youth's face changed with a perplexed look 
as he beat the egg. 

"See here, Jim, my boy, I see the lesson's work- 
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in' all right ; the shells o' eggs 're fixed sometimes 
fer rats with two legs/' He looked with a fixed 
gaze at Jim, who flushed guiltily. 'Tfow, Jim, 
when anythin's scarce we'll stretch a point to 
oblige yer, if yer'U ask fer anythin'." 

The egg was beaten in silence, and after drink- 
ing the mixture Jim left the room. 

At supper he appeared preoccupied and after- 
wards withdrew to the seat beneath the apple tree. 
Like all practical jokers, he did not relish the 
turning of tables and felt heartily ashamed of 
himself. He decided to make some excuse for 
leaving, and return to the city. But what excuse 
could he make to the Sedleys? Yet almost any- 
thing was easier to bear than suspicion on the part 
of those with whom he was staying. With this 
determination to risk all, he re-entered the house. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Aunt Nancy was talking earnestly, while the 
old man, nervously twisting his fingers together, 
gazed through the window. 

*T?here's something wrong with 'em; I won't 
trouble 'em just now," said Jim to himself. He 
was softly closing the door, when the words, ^^He 
must go back; I can't be bothered with him," 
fell on his ear. Aunt Nancy continued: ^ We're 
both too old to be tormented." 

*'So they 're holding a council 0' war on me, 
are they ? It won't take long to settle that" 

Just then Uncle Ike arose and placed one hand 
on the back of her chair and leaning over her, 
stroked with the other her fast silvering dark hair. 
'TTer keep him away from yer, Nancy ; draw him 
to yer, and he can't get away. We mustn't send 
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him back an' let Oeorge Sedley see we've been beat 
by a boy.*' 

'nTer alius talkin' in riddles or gettin' off non- 
sense^ Isaac. How am I to draw him to me ? As 
fer keepin' him away, he does pretty near as he's 
a mind ter." 

"WeVe lived together nigh on ter fifty years, 
Nancy, an' now we're all alone ; it's tme I'm frisky 
once in a while, but I know whafs in yer. Just 
try an' see if yer can't imagine the fingers of our 
children are beckonin' from heaven an' that they 
point to the orphan. We've got no one now to 
make us happy. If those that 're gone could 
speak, they'd ask us to put up with the boy who 
never knew a home ; he's older in the ways o' the 
world than ourselves, but when he feels the love 
that brings the king and peasant on the same level, 

hell think it's sunlight warmin' the cold spots in 
his heart" 

Aunt Nancy sighed heavily as the quaint tones 
of the old man's voice died away. Presently her 
breast heaved and tears flowed freely down her 
faded cheeks. Then puttiog her arms abound his 
neck the sobbed brokenly: 
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*'Isaac, ye're like a prophet o' old ; yer smite the 
rock an* the tears flow freely. I know I^m cuttin' 
sometimes, bnt yer'll alius be young. Til try an' 
find a spot fer the boy.'* 

^'That's right, Nancy ; he'll see it by and by, an' 
then you'll make a man of him. I'm tryin' to do 
it myself every day an' often get discouraged. If 
he could see yer now, he'd try to do better." 

Jim closed the door, but in so doing he shut 
himself inside. Walking up to Aimt Nancy, he 
stood a moment looking earnestly at her, then 
turned to Uncle Ike, saying: 

'T!'m sorry for giving you trouble about the 
eggs. Uncle Ike, but I couldn't stand the tempta- 
tion." 

A smile overspread the honest old face. 

"Jim, I'm glad of it. We know the way yer've 
come up, but don't aggravate Nancy no more; 
she's been through lots 0' trouble an' age is comin' 
on. If she can't gab as fast as I can, she'll do 
her best all the same." 

"Aunt Nancy," said Jim, *T11 try to help you 
after this, but I can't bear to have you speak 
harsh to me." 
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'Tjet's start afresh then, Jim," replied Aunt 
Nancy, "an* then we^l see w^hat comes of it. But 
what* fi struck yer, Jim ?*' 
. "I*ve seen the effects of my ways.'* 

"Glad to hear that, my boy,** said Uncle Ike; 
"an unthinkin* deed works not only harm to yer- 
self but to others as well. There ain*t many 
moves made but what interfere in some shape with 
others. Goin* through life's like walkin* a tight- 
rope, — ^yer*ve got to keep head, hands an* feet 
movin* to keep yer balance. That*s why so many 
f alL It wouldn*t do to go about with a bell round 
yer neck like a bell-wether, but don*t make a habit 
o* foolin* or deceivin* others. If yer do, an 
unseen hand *11 raise a curtain from before yer 
eyes an* mind like the mist a-liftin* from the val- 
ley below yonder mountains.** And the old man 
pointed in the direction of a distant range of 
mountains. 'TThe man that can temporize, as 
they call it, fits himself fer the place he's put in 
an* laughs when the company makes him sick at 
the stomach *8 the one who learns all about human 
nature an* scoops in the honey while others get 
the comb. Hain*t yer noticed the branches o* 
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the weepin* willow in the yard sway backwards an' 
forwards in a storm ?'^ 

^TTes, sir/' replied Jim. 

'TVell, that flexibility an' pliancy, as the big 

« 

guns call it, is what holds men up in time o' 
trouble." 

'TJncle Ike, did you always think that way?" 

"No, the lesson's been taught, an' teaehin's goin* 
on every day. These things 're often forgot, 
but" — and the old man stretched himself to his 
fullest height — ^^Vposin' they are; is that any 
reason the talk ain't sound? Some 0' the best ad- 
vice 's come from men just afore they were 
hanged." 

Jim laughed good naturedly, and bidding them 
both good-night, left the room. 

'T^ell," Uncle Ike went on, "the good work's 
6tarted, an' come to think on it, we're all to 
blame, an' there's a light in the winder for each 
one/^ 
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CHAPTBB XVI. 

Uncle Ike, in the capacity of Town Justice, 
held his court in the second story of the building 
in which the post-office was located. On a plat- 
form at one end of the room three chairs were 
placed, one for the justice and one for an occa- 
sional clerk. Both these chairs were the personal 
property of Uncle Ike, and were comfortably 
cushioned, for he maintained that the seat of jus- 
tice should be soft since the wheels of justice ran 
smoother when the seat of the judge was easy. 
The third chair was for witnesses. It looked 
rather cheap in comparison to the others, but 
Uncle Ike always said ^^that witnesses warn^t there 
fer long anyhow.^' A large uncushioned settee 
stood against the southern wall. Uncle Ike, in 
commenting on this difference between comfort of 
justice and jury while seated, always ^aid that the 
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juiy were there to work, not for a picnic, and hard 
seats brought quicker conclusions. As for the 
spectators, since they saw the show free and were 
generally loafers, they must pay their share by 
standing. The laws were administered as Uncle 
Ike saw them by his own interpretation. He would 
never cause a man to be punished unless the best 
of proof was established. A law having been 
passed against tramps in that county, a man was 
once brought before him charged with asking for 
food. 

''Are yer willin^ to work at anythin' ?'^ 

'TTes, sir,*' replied the prisoner, whose appear- 
ance indicated suffering. 

''Well, to live an* keep the pot boilin* should 
be the aim 0' all men,*' said the man of law. 
"But if s quite easy to make laws an* moralize 
when everythin*s all right. A hungry man can't 
see straight. Now, my friend, come up to tbe 
house an' let me see yer eat, an' then I'll watch 
yer work on my wood pile afterwards; but yerll 
be paid fer it." 

The stranger afterwards found work in the 
znill and turned out a good citizen. Uncle Ike's 
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well-known humor brought him in favor with the 
lawyers for miles around. Occasionally some pro- 
fessional youngster would forget himself and 
bring down a well-merited rebuke. Once it 

happened to be a young lawyer from X y who 

was taught a lesson by Uncle Ike. A college man, 
he yet lacked the refinement supposed to go hand 
in hand with good breeding, and took no pains 
to conceal his contempt for those of a lower 
station of life. Uncle Ike, being often called 
from the field to put prisoners under bail, would 
come to the courtroom in his suit of overalls and 
old-fashioned shirt buttoned up in front. 

This was too much for the young sprig, who 
ridiculed the old man's methods, and delighted 
in belittling his easy-going manner. Though 
frequently warned to avoid stirring the Justice 
to anger, the lawyer took no heed to Hhe advice. 

Uncle Ike quietly awaited his opportunity. This 
arrived when Squire Thompson swore out a war- 
rant against a boy of thirteen years of age for 
stealing apples. This boy was the son of a shift- 
less fellow who drank up the greater part of his 
earnings. His^wife and another child, an invalid^ 
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were thus dependent on the tender mercies of the 
world. 

On the case coming to trial great curiosity was 
manifested as to how the country justice and city 
lawyer would agree, the latter having publicly 
stated an intention to hara-ss Uncle Ike whenever 
a case subject to a decision from the bench and 
not by a jury should come to trial. The village 
lawyer was engaged in a case at the county 
court, and the family of the prisoner being too 
poor to hire a lawyer out of town, things were 
moving in a manner to delight the young man 

from X . As the trial was about to begin, a 

gentleman stepped forward, introducing himself 
as a lawyer, and offered to defend the prisoner. 

Objections being raised in regard to identity, 
a well-known citizen explained that the gentle- 
man had visited him on professional business. 
The services of the stranger were accepted and 
the trial proceeded. After a short conversation 
with the boy, the stranger, to the dismay of 
counsel on the other side, demanded a jury trial, 
and six sturdy farmers were drawn. It was ad- 
mitted that the boy had picked up apples by 
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the roadside and also sat on the eione wall sepa- 
rating the orchard from the road, bnt there was 
no direct proof of farther trespass. The stranger 
waived cross-examination of witnesses farther than 
on this point, and after advising the prisoner 
to tell the truth, placed him on the stand, where, 
on cross-examination, ^^ admitted under hard 
pressure from the opposing counsel that he might 
!bave crossed the wall had he stayed there long 
enough/' The counsel for the defense addressed 
the jury to the effect that there was no evidence 
to sustain the charge, but he was repeatedly 
interrupted by the hemming and 'hawing of his 
opponent. At last the court requested the former 
to be seated a momenta 

*Tfow, Mr. Wilson, yer must stop this janglin'. 
I donH fio much object wlien there's young men 
like yerself, but we will have courtesy shown to 
the stranger in this couri Ye're too conspicu- 
ous, a whole court an' jury in yerself, that's in 
yer mind, but let me tell yer, although coverin' 
goes a great ways, folks get tired of the peacock. 
They can stand turkey gobblers because they're 
useful on Than'sgivin' an' Christmas^ but there's 
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nothin' to the peacock except his outside, an' 
that's only fit to stand in a comer. What's useful 
in this world's under the feathers. Yer've had 
a habit lately o' demandin' justice accordin' to 
law. I can't say I ever swallered Coke or Black- 
stone, but all law's founded on common sense, 
an' more jails 'd be needed if we wam't allowed 
to look between the lines. An' as to my way o' 
dispensin' justice. Yer've been harpin' on it out- 
side. If I don't do that to suit yer, take the 
case to a higher court. When it comes to doin' 
right by mankind, I need instructions from an 
older man than ye. The hand 0' genius may be 
knockin' at the door o' yer brain, an' p'r'aps 
yer might see its fingers beckonin' through the 
mist, but I can't see 'em, an' until I do, I'll 
keep on in the same old way. P'r'aps I am old 
an' ripe, but I'm not mellow yet." 
Then turning to the stranger: 
*^6o on addressin' the jury, sir, if yer please." 
The stranger arose and continued: 
*^ow, gentlemen, it would be useless for me 
to speak of the defendant. You all know him 
and I do not^ so I shall waste no time. The 
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burden of proof rests on the prosecution. There 
can be no theft unless the boy crossed the fence 
or wkll^ and nothing but direct proof can be taken 
as evidence/* 

The young man then arose. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, many thefts have been 
committed lately, and it is reasonable to suppose 
one of the transgressors is before you. The 
prisoner acknowledges to sitting on the wall, and 
also admits a possibility that if he had stayed 
there long enough he might have crossed it. This 
in itself is good ground for supposing an intention 
was present even if, as the counisel says, there 
is no direct evidence. But we maintain from 
the condition of the apples taken from him that 
they must have been picked from the tree, or 
picked up from the soft ground in the orchard.*' 
Then, turning towards the prisoner and assuming 
a dramatic attitude: ^TBEis very appearance is 
against him. Gentlemen, who could have any 
faith in the testimony of such a specimen of 
humanity? He's all tatters and patches from the 
top of his head to the .soles of his feet, and I'm 
given to understand he has been brought up on 
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the fragments of charity. Gentlemen, I demand 
justice at your hands, not for the worth of the 
money involved in the fruit, but for the pro- 
tection of property. Let us not have a travesty 
on justice, on the picture of that virtue repre- 
sented in the lithograph behind his Honor's 
chair/* 

All eyes were then turned towards Uncle Ike, 
who wiped his spectacles and carefully adjusted 
them, then slowly began his charge. 

"Gentlemen o' the jury, there^s but little left 
fer me to add, as the counsel have laid the case 
before you as both sides look at it, but I wish to 
say yer've nothin' to do witti suppositions. 
They^re what cause most o' our troubles. Bare 
facts *re what's wanted an' what yer've got to 
deal with, an' the prisoner's intentions don't con- 
cern yer in this case, because we don't know 
sure. Ye're all farmers an' have property o' yer 
own, an' the only question to decide is. Where 
did he get the apples? If yer think he crossed 
the wall an' are reasonably sure he did, bring 
in a verdict that way, an' he's guilty o' trespass 
accordin' to law; if he took the apples from the 
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tree, he's guilty o' stealin\ But I know ye all, 
an' trust yer have sense enough to stick to yer 
text — ^bare facts an' nothin' else 're what's wanted. 
My reasons fer speakin' so are many, an' would 
take up too much time to explain. But I don't 
want my court tryin' a man on his appear- 
ance. Actions run courts, an' protect appeaiv 
ances. The looks o' the prisoner ain't got anythin' 
to do with the case; yer all know the sarcum- 
stances. The counsel sizes the prisoner up as 
all tatters an' patches, an' as bein' fed on the 
•fragments of charity. This may be true; but if 
his skin's clean an' his mind's healthy, well 
overlook what covers his hide. I didn't want to 
shut the coimsel off. But I'll say now that tatters 
an' fragments are foreign to ttiis case. The 
question I say again is. Where did he get the 
apples? Thankin' yer fer yer attention, I leave 
the case in yer hands. Mr. Bates, clear the 
courtroom so the jury can deliberate." 

Judge, lawyers, witnesses and spectators all 
withdrew, and within five minutes the store be- 
neath the courtroom held the spectacle of a judge 
seated on a flour barrel nibbling at a cracker, 
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and a pitcher of cider standing on the counter 
behind him. 

The jury agreed in a few moments after run- 
ning over the case, and this being reported to 
the judge, his chair was soon occupied. 

*^What*s yer verdict, gentlemen?'^ 

'Tlfot guilty, sir,^' replied the foreman. 

The jury was then discharged and Uncle Ike 
called the prisoner before hiuL 

'^Now, Jake^ go home, an^ the next time yer 
want any windfalls, come to my house an' yer 
shall have *em, but only by asking fer 'em. Let 
this be a lesson never to set too long on the 
fence. It's bad fer men an' nations. Yer must 
get on one side or fother." 

The boy's mother came forward to express 
thankft. 

*^f yer've got any thanks to give away, hand 
'em to the jury," replied the judge. 
• After leaving the courtroom, the stranger, who 
proved to be a prominent lawyer in the State, 
complimented the justice on his manner of holding 
court, sajring that if it was not exactly according 
to recognized forms laid down, yet the essence 
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was there. The lawyer went on to say that he 
knew one or two young men that needed curbing, 
and he should be pleased to ©end them along. 
He himself had been well repaid for whiling away 
an hour or two, and this was an experience not 
to be soon forgotten. 

"I thank yer fer the compliment, but we must 
hold court accordin^ to the understanding o' those 
around yer here. I do my best an^ that's all 
any man can do. put I went outer my way a little 
to-day on account o* some remarks made, so yer 
got around on ^tannin'' day. This young man 
may come around all right, he don't understand 
us now, but he'll get our measure after a while; 
we've got his." 
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PART II. 

CHAPTBB L 

"Say, Nancy, ain^t yer seen our Josh around 
here after Maria F'^ said a tall, well-built woman, 
the mother of Josh Atwood, Maria's young man. 
"That gal's as entiein' as molasses in fly time/' 

'TTes," replied Aunt Nancy, "I've seen him, 
an' I don't know but I'd like it better if he'd 
stay ter home an' not come here taggin' rouud 
the house after hired girls." 

^'Well, why can't yer tell him to get out and 
stay at home, or hint o' some folks not bein' 
wanted?" 

"Well, thafs good!" exclaimed Aunt Nancy, 
who was juist then kneeling by the oven, turning 
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over some loaves in the pans. **Why don't yer 
*tend to yer own ?" 

*' 'Twon't do any good.'' 

"If that's so, why don't yer confess yer ain't 
able to handle him an' tell him so, an' keep at 
him? Yer remember old times with yerself an' 
want some one else to do it. I'd do the trick 
myself in snch a shape he wouldn't come again, 
if Isaac didn't seem ter favor 'em. They worry 
my life ont; he an' Josh 're a pair o' twins in 
everythin' but age. My man ploughs the ground 
an' Josh harrows it. Jim appears tp like the way 
things 're movin', too. One woman ain't enough 
to be a match fer three men an' a woman. Yer 
might talk to Maria yerself, she's in the pantry 
there." 

Pushing open the pantry door, Mrs. Atwood 
addressed Maria : "Say^ can't yer send Josh home 
when he comes here? He's got expectations, 
an' yer've got nothin'. Yer only a hired girl, 
anyhow." 

"He needn't come, if he don't want to," replied 
Maria. *T[ don't run after him." 
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'^0, but yer might tell him to get out. I 
s^pose yer like the rest of *em — ^yer goin' to hitch 
onto what yer can get hold on. If I was Nancy 
yer eouldn^t etay here an* have men f oUerin* yer 
against the wishes 0* their parents.** 

"Quit that right there !** called out Nancy. "I 
don*t want any insiniwations, an* won't have *em, 
either. You*d better tell Josh ter stay away yer- 
self, but don't come here tellin* me what to do. 
Bun yer own house, an* don't try to run mine; 
yer not old enough ter forget when George Atwood 
ran after yer an* his folks didn*t want it. If 
I was a man. Josh wouldn't come around here, 
even if he is Hert Atwood*8 son.** 

Mrs. Atwood looked her over in amazement. 
Aunt Nancy had struck a tender spot and the 
visitor soon left the house. Then Nancy started 
at Maria: 

*Tfer see what trouble I*m a-gettin* inter on 
account o* that straw-colored Josh taggin* aftep 
yer; if 'twam*t as I told Het, fer Isaac, I'd make 
him hustle.*' 

Miaria, now thoroughly aroused and with cheeks 
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aflame^ gave Aunt Nancy to understand she was 
going to leave. 

**I ain't a-goin' to stay, to be twitted about 
some one else. As far as Josh is concerned, I'll 
find a place where he can come an* see me.'' 

Nancy quailed before the angry girl, not because 
of fear of personal harm, but of being left alone. 
When her husband came in, the case was reported 
to him. Aunt Nancy closing up with: 

*^I declare, things 're comin' to an awful pass !" 

"No, no," replied Uncle Ike, "things 're just 
the same as they alius were. We look f er trouble 
once in a while, when we've nothin' else ter do. 
The fact is, yer interested in yer own case as 
far as it benefits. That makes the glasses cloudy, 

but ^^ with a twinkle in his eye, "Josh won't 

quit at all if yer trouble him. When a man's 
in love an' don't know the size o' the undertakin', 
I'd like ter see the one that's got full swing o' 
his senses." 

A few evenings after this Samantha came in 
and inquired for Maria. "She's in the settin' 
room," replied Nancy. 

"Is she alone?" 
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Aunt Nanc/e eyes twinkled merrily. "Josh 
Atwood^s with her/' 

"Het was tellin* me yesterday she'd been over 
here trying to get you to break them off. Maria's 
a forward piece, anyhow. She couldn't stay where 
I am and act as she does — ^what are you laughing 
at, Ike?'' 

*^othin' but yer questions. See here, Samantha, 
I'm gettin' tired 0' this quarrelin' over the girl, 
an' have no hankerin' to hear anythin' about her; 
but as yer asked me, I'll give yer a straight 
answer. What I'm laughin' at, is yer inquirin' 
about what our family's a-doin' an' who's with 
'em. Don't yer think it'd look better fer one o' 
yer edication to use it -some other way?" 

"Am I to understand you wish me to get out ?" 

"We don't drive people away from here, but 
if we're to have trouble all the time by yer inter- 
ferin' in family affairs, let it be anythin' yer 
please." 

This rather daunted Samantha, but presently 
she started again. Glancing askew at Uncle Ike, 
she ventured : "I suppose they're makin' love, an' 
all that silly stuff." 
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The old man studied her a few moments. ^T. 
wouldn't wonder if that ain't qnite a little in 
movin' the world, but o' course, your breast has 
never swelled with feelin', an' your knees never 
felt weak an' shook, an' yer never had that dryness 
in the throat when yer wamted to say somethin'. 
I don't know anythin' about a woman's feelin's, 
but thaf s a time whefn a man's head shrinks, 
an', with feelin's common to mankind, even forgets 
his Maker," and he gazed sympathetically in her 
face. 

^'Well done, Ike. Any etranger would believe 
you meant what you said, and wouldn't believe 
you're quizzing me." Then, adjusting her glasses 
liigher on her nose, she added: "If you'll only 
join with us in the revival meetings and turn your 
gab to the side of religion, we'd have quite an 
increase in attendance. I'll send Mr. Denslow 
aroimd here." 

'*Fr'aps yer right on my talkin' qualities. If 
that's so, I'm willin' to lend 'em to my neighbors. 
To those with use fer it, ef fi a wonderful thing 
to have, but it often puts bunions on consciences^ 
worse than on feet" 
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'TDo yon mean to insnlt me?' 
*'Far from it; bnt yer've got a habit o' goin' 
ronnd an* leavin* hot water behinfd yer/' 
Samantha then disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Thebe wa6 a noticeable improvement in Jim^s 
conduct after the night he witnessed the distress 
of the aged conple. Aunt Nancy was at times 
distrustful of him even yet, but Uncle Ike rejoiced 
in the change and put forth every effort to amuse 
and instruct him, and also to bring the youth 
into closer contact with them. Jimi perceived 
this, and as far as possible avoided mischief and 
curbed his propensities. Faults cropped out now 
and then, but, as Uncle Ike remarked: 'TBome 
wam^t built in a day. I donH want anythin* 
to do with quick comin' round.*' 

Whenever opportunity offered he instructed the 
youth in the rudiments of sport, he himself having 
been quite a sportsman with rod aiid gun, before 
the infirmities of age debarred him from them. 
When the hen roosts suffered from the depre- 
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dations of foxes, he deemed it a good time to 
"kill two birds with one stone," and bought a 
hound recommended as a grand fox and coon 
dog. He invited Jim to accompany him on the 
jonmey to bring the dog home. Jim looked the 
dog over as he lay in the bottom of the wagon. 

"He's what you might call an intellectual 
customer, Uncle Ike, as some of the actors get 
it off on the stage. What a dreamy gaze he's got ! 
And his eye lights on you with a melancholy look. 
What do you call those ridges of fat hanging to 
!hi6 throat r 

"Those loose ridges, as yer call 'em, are the 
dewlaps," replied the old man. 

"Dewlaps, hey ? Well, the dewlaps, as you call 
'em, are like the ridges of fat hanging over a 
sixteen inch collar below a prosperous broker's 
jaw. Those brokers are great hunters. Nothing 
equals them fellows. He looks old and gray, too." 

"Yes, but I'm told he's got a great nose fer 
scentin' game, an' gives capital tongue." 

"So has an old broker got a nose strong enough 
to scent good stuff. His nose is so strong in 
scent that it turns red going for game of all 
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kinds. And he can give tongue, too, wKen tHere's 

BCr- 

anything to be made by it. We messengers, boot- 
blacks and newsboys know 'em well. They have 
use for ns to-day and to-morrow they can't eee 
us.'' 

'rHoVs that?'* inquired Uncle Ike. 

'Ifs all in the business,'* replied Jim, without 
lifting his eyes from the dog. '*When the work's 
done they pay us, and we've got to forget what 
we see and hear, as we must live, and they might 
want ns again. So, you see, forgetting's a trick 
of the trade, as some folks call it If s for our 
own good. But onr ears are long even if they 
don't hang down. It seems to me the hound's 
ears are long so that they'll flap an' jog his mem- 
ory where he runs. What do you think. Uncle 
Ike?" 

^T[ don't know. I'll look over it. Thafs a 
new idea." 

Naturally of a kind disposition, Jim and the 
dog became almost inseparable companions, and 
the old man filled the boy's brain with ideas of 
coon hunting. 

He waited impatiently for raids on the com- 
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fields. Uncle Ike cleaned up his breechloader, 
John purchased ammimition at the village, and 
Jim^ not caring to exhibit his marksmanship by 
moonlight, gathered pine knots against a frosty 
night. 

At last John announced signs in the cornfields 
near the cypress swamps. Josh Atwood and John 
went ahead with the dog. Uncle Ike and Jim 
following. The moon shone bright over the corn- 
field, and the long, dried leaves rustled in the 
night breeze. When old Jack^s voice sounded in 
the clear* atmosphere the old man hurried along, 
occasionally stopping to put his hand to his ear 
and comment on the progress made, and for a 
time it was quite easy for him to step along. 
But Jim was not accustomed to the uneven 
footing. A torch was lighted in a small path near 
a patch of woods at the edge of the cornfield where 
they paused for a moment. Presently Jack^s 
voice changed to a bark, and the old man expressed 
an opinion that the coon was treed in the cypress 
swamp, and then started off. As they wound in 
and out through the underbrush, Jim found hard 
work in keeping up with the old man, stumbling 
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quite often. Uncle Ike, familiar with the ground, 
moved livelier every moment. 

"What's become of your rheumatism, Unclje 
Ike?'* Then, presently, ^TV'hafs become of the 
crick in your back ?" But Uncle Ike paid no heed, 
only pressed on, with hair streaming in the wind. 
When his hat flew ofE Jim picked it up and fol- 
lowed as best he could. At length they reached 
a small, open spot, where the others stood looking 
up into a tree, beneath which the dog sat on his 
haunches, barking loudly. The torches showed the 
coon high in the tree, lying close to a limb. Uncle 
Ike, as the eldest, was entitled to the first shot. 
At the discharge of his gun, twigs and pieces 
of bark fell to the ground. The wounded coon, 
taking advantage of a sudden gust of wind, which 
blew down the flame of the torch, disappeared. 
John was about to climb the tree, to shake him 
down, if possible, but Jim begged the privilege. 
On reaching the lower limb, a club was placed 
in his hand, and he started in search of the victim. 
Finally a pair of shining eyes were located. On 
calling for the torchlight to be thrown that way 
the light disclosed a gray object. He was ordered 
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to cfeep out on the limb below the animal, as 
far as possible, and by shaking and clubbing 
the branch, to loosen its hold. The coon fell to 
the ground. The dog jumped on it, and a fierce 
fight took place, the men at every opportunity 
assisting the hound by clubbing his antagonist. 
From a seat in the gallery Jim had many times 
witnessed the mimic battles of the stage. But 
now, from a balcony formed by nature^s hands, 
he was watching this real battle for life. 

The animal turned over and over in the tussle, 
the dried leaves and dead branches crackling under 
the men's feet, which now and then sank in the 
swampy sod. 

Jim's eyes shone like stars with interest. The 
human actors stood over the brute combatanfs, 
shouting imprecations at the poor wretch fighting 
for existence, and lustily plied their clubs as 
it tore the hide of the hound with its teeth and 
claws. The maneuvers of Uncle Ike, the usually 
even-tempered old man, as he danced around, 
forgetful of the rheumatism and pains of the 
morrow, were keenly noted by Jim. When the 
coon was killed, the old man mopped the per- 
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spiration from Us brow and^ as if suddenly brouglit 
to his recollections, inquired for the boy. 

'T[^m watching the show from the gallery/' came 
from up the tree. 

The party started for home, torches lighting 
the way, and Jim gripping the ringed tail tightly, 
with the animal thrown over his shoulder. Many 
a time after this, during the autumn and winter, 
he would stand for hours on the hill or down 
in the valley, accompanied by old Jack, awaiting 
the red marauder of the hen roosts. 
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OHAPTEBIIL 

The father of little Jake Coleman, the boy 
who had been on trial for stealing apples, was 
taken with a severe illness, and the family were 
in great distress, but through the generous assis- 
taiMie of the village people, this was greatly" 
relieved. 

'*What can we do to help them P'* Jim inquired 
of Uncle Ike. 

'^ell,^' replied the old man, "thafs a hard 
question to decide. Ill tell yer : We^U start Jake 
tryin* to be o* some help. You git ^em a shote, 
an* Til send John down to build a pen, an* I'll 
furnish half the meal that-s needed; the rest can 
be picked up round about, an* the village folks 
*11 be glad to have Jakey take the swill away. 
This *11 give him somethin* to do, an* furnish 
the family spring pork.** 
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"HI do it, if youTl seU me a shote.^ 

''What there are in the barnyard are sold ahead, 
but yer can get one somewheres. Ter'd better 
speak to Mrs. Coleman, an' see what she says." 

The woman expressed herself grateful for any 
favors, and then Jim made his way to a charitable 
farmer, who had been a juryman on the apple 
stealing case. 

On hearing that TJncle Ike had agreed to furnish 
part of the meal, he agreed to give the remainder. 
So far so good, but when a search was begun there 
was no pig to spare in the immediate vicinity. 
Time passed on, and it was generally supposed 
the idea had been dropped. But, one morning, 
the weather threatening rain, Jim again announced 
his intention of going on a pork hunt. This 
raised a laugh. 

'TVell, you may have all the fun you can get 
out of this, but if there's a shote to be got within 
miles, Fm going to have it.'' 

'TThaf s right, Jim. Stick to yer text an' it'll 
make a man 0' yer ; but I've inquired round about 
here an' there's no pork to spare. We ain't had 
a good laugh in a long time, Jim. Let's have 
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one now. Hadn't yer better harness up to carry 
the pig?^* said Unde Ike, as the youth proceeded 
to put on his rubber coat. 

'^Let him alone, Isaac/* said Aunt Nancy. 
"DonH trouble him now. If 11 be warm enough 
when he gets back if you're around/' 

"I'll not harness up, anyhow. If I don't get 
a shote I'll come in at dark. If I'm in luck I'll 
carry it." 

"I wish yer luck," said the old man, ^Tbut eigh- 
teen or twenty pounds '11 be that many hundreds 
if it's carried far afore yer get home." 

Uncle Ike watched the boy off with a smile. 
Jim ran down the driveway and cleared the wall 
at a bound, but when fairly in the road he looked 
about, entirely at a loss which direction to take. 
At last he turned westward, and, after walking 
about a quarter of a mile, to be out of reach of 
inquisitive eyes at the homestead, he lay down 
on the grass and was soon absorbed in deep 
thought, until aroused by the cheery voice of Dr. 
Smith, a practitioner residing in the village. 

"Hello, Jim. What are you doing here ? What's 
the trouble r 
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*H^m trying to make a deal in pork, doctor, 
but there's a comer in the stuflE/* 

''What kind of a shindy are you trying to kick 
up now? Unde Ike raises more pork than he 
uses/* 

'"Thaf s so, doctor^ but what he has are all 
sold ahead. I'm beginning to think he^s got the 
laugh on me. I wanted to do my share towards 
helping the Colemans.*' 

''Ah, yes," said the doctor. "I see what the 
trouble is now, Jim. But you can get out of it 
quite easily. My brother William had some fine 
ehotes a few days ago, but he lives over on Acton 
ridge, four miles away. Go back and harness 
a horse. A pig in live weight is rather heavy.'* 

"Uncle Ike told me to harness up, but I thought 
he was quizzing me. I don't want him to see I'm 
beat, and you're not sure about my getting one, 
are you, doctor?" 

"Death's the only sure thing I know of, Jim." 

"Well, if I don't get the pig, I'll go in the 
woods until dark, as I told the folks at the house. 
A shote won't weigh over fifteen or twenty pounds, 
snU he?" 
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*^No, not at the start; but he^ll weigh a ton 
before you get home, if he's carried on your back." 

"I can't help it, doctor. There's no music 
without the band wagon in some parades. Good 
morning, doctor." 

The buggy rolled away towards the Tillage, and 
Jim again started on his search. The farmhouse 
to which he was going stood on one of a succession 
of hills. This hill was long and steep. 

By good fortune the farmer stood watching 
some shotes in a runway near the bam. 

^^Good morning, Jim." 

''Good morning, Mr. Smith." 

''How are Uncle Ike and Aunt Nancy?" 

"All right, or they were, when I left home." 

"Come here, and see if the old man has any 
shotes like these. Ain't they beauties?" 

"Yes, sir, I think so." 

"Let's see what progress you've made in farm- 
ing, Jim. Which of these is the best?" 

"Well, Mr. Smith, to teU the truth, I don't 
know much about it." 

"Give a guess." 

"Well, that one, I reckon/* 
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'TTou're a pretty good gnesser/* said the farmer. 

''Is it for sale, Mr. Smith?" asked Jim. 

Mr. Smith knew the boy's waggish propensities, 
and the question was ignored; but Jim persisted, 
and after explaining his object the sale was ef- 
fected. Mr. Smith offered to bring the shote to 
the village on the next trip. But Jim had his 
own reasons for refusing. 

''N*o, thanks. 1^1 carry my own freight. 
YouVe got a meal bag or a potato bag, havenH 
your 

"Yes, but where there's life in a bag it don't 
hold together. Long travelin' makes weary bones, 
an' Newton farm's quite a distance from here. 
Another thing, I've nothin' to spare but an old 
potato bag that ain't strong enough fer him; the 
pig's too lively." 

But fear of ridicule made Jim beyond persua- 
sion, and he started off with the fifteen-pound 
shote. Before the foot of the hill was reached 
the bag was eet down by the roadside and Jim 
stood watching the movements within. As he saw 
the jute threads pressed outwards, and some of 
the strands show signs of weakness, he mourn- 
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fully studied the topography of his surroundings. 

Bocks and undergrowth, and many other fea- 
tures that would otherwise have passed unnoticed 
came into view. The price of pork suddenly went 
up very high in his mind. The curiosity of stran- 
gers and passing farmers, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, also rendered his situation somewhat 
uncomfortable. They freely expressed their 
opinions and amplified the subject a great deal 
more than was necessary. 

Unde Ike's well-worn maxim, 'To a man up a 
tree the situation is viewed. by the way he gets 
there and how he gets down,'* now appealed to 
him as sound logic. When the bag was set down 
for a second time a cleft hoof showed itself. Jim 
concluded that though his title to ownership was 
perfectly clear, the ability to hold possession was 
decidedly in doubt. 

But he resolved to hold on to his property as 
long as possible, and resumed his journey with 
the bag .higher on his shoulder. The pig, squeal- 
ing vigorously, protested against the close confine- 
ment, and pushed his snout through the meshes, 
using his bind feet to good purpose. Jim could 
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feel them eliding over the rubher coat Every 
time the bag was set down, more energetic squeal- 
ing came from within. **Jim, you're a fool," said 
that young man to himself. 

The time came when the bag gave way utterly 
and with a squeal of delight the shote took to his 
heels. Fortunately he ran into some vines, and 
was soon put back in confinement. Jim made a 
knot at the break, and, clutching the bag at both 
ends, lifted it once more to his shoulder. The 
road at this point was but a short distance away 
from a shallow river. At a break in the woods, 
called the openings, where cattle passed through 
for the purpose of watering, he espied an acquaint- 
ance gunning on the other side, and he shouted: 
'"What luck?'' The answer led to further talk, 
during which Jim involuntarily loosened his hold 
on the bag. 

The shote made for the river, but his landing 
was prevented by the boy on the other side. Jim 
jumped into the water, recaptured his prey, and 
once more tied him in the bag. Jim's elastic 
spirits rebounded, now that he was but a mile^from 
home, and tightening his hold on each end of the 
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bag, thus curtailing the space in which the shote 
could move, he pressed forward, gathering cour- 
age at every step. 

The bam entrance passed, another difiSiculty 
presented itself. He could not set the bag down 
while unfastening and refastening the gate. 
Holding fast to his prize he pressed the load 
against the wall and scrambled over the best way 
he could. The sharp edge of a stone caused a 
vigorous, squealing protest, that filled the youth 
with dismay. As he passed the front door of the 
kitchen TJncle Ike shouted: 

''Hello, Jim, yer step along like a conquerin* 
hero ! WhatVe yer got, an* whafre yer doin' ?" 

'T)on*t you know what IVe got ? And I'm doing 
as you told me to do. I'm sticking to my text." 

'*Well, Jim, yer have stuck to yer text, an' I'll 
own up beat. Where'd yer get the shote?" 

''Over to William Smith's, on Acton ridge." 

"Who gave yer the lift on the road?* 

"My legs." 

"No, no, Jim, don't try that on yer uncle." 

"Well, then, drop in and ask him." 

"Don't yer see the boy's all wet, Isaac ?" said a 
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voice behind him. '^ou men don't know anything 
anybow. He'll j".Rt get h}B d.^f*^h ^' onlH, I'll 
have ter pnt some boneset ter steep right away/' 

"Come in, an* let me look him over, Jim,*' said 
the old man. 

"ShaU I, Aunt Nancy ^ 

'TTes, I s'pose Isaac must have Lis way." 

Uncle Ike got some papers from the rack and 
spread them carefully on the kitchen floor^ and 
said : 'ITow, put your bag down.*' 

'Tjook him over, on my shoulder, and then I'll 
put him on the bam floor until dinner is over, 
and then we'll look at him," replied Jim. 

"Put him down." 

"You don't want him theref. Uncle Ike." 

"Put him down. How can I look him over, on 
yer back, an' you hangin' outer both ends o' the 
bag?" 

Jim had loosened the knot at the break with his 
fingers and now said : "He'll dirty the floor ; the 
bag's all wet and covered with potato dirt." 

"Put him down, I tell yer !" 

Jim €€rt the bag down, and while the old man 
opened it at one end, the pig escaped at the other. 
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^^There^s a hole in the bag, Jim.'* 

"Two of 'em, imcle." 

"Yer didn't tell me that." 

"Yon didn't give me time to explain, nncle." 

The old man gazed steadily at him a few mo- 
ments. "Jim, yer rascal, ye've beat me out. It 
appears to me as if the amusin' an' instmctin's 
about even now. But the bag^s wet." 

^TTes, so am I. Didn't Aunt Nancy speak of 
that? The pig got away from me twice, and I 
went in the river after him the last time he ran 
from me." 

'TPhere was this, Jim ?" 

"Up at the openings. Jack Fowler kept him 
from landing on the other side, and we wore him 
out." . 

Meanwhile, Aunt Nancy was chasing the shote 
through the house, using her skirts, and a broom, 
and calling on the others "to stop talkin', an' do 
some actin'." 

In the dining room Maria stood on Uncle Ike's 
chair. Aunt Nancy had the sihote in the comer, 
and everything was scattered around in confusion. 
The pig was soon caught and taken to the bam. 
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When they returned to the house, «f im started to 
express his regret, but was silenced by Aunt Nancy 
giving him to understand, ^Hhe old an' young 
were a pair. As fer amusin' an' instructin' 
'twam't hard to do that — they were alike as two 
peas/' John having fulfilled his agreement to 
build a pen, the shote was removed to its new abode 
the next day. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

One winter's evening^ when a storm of sleet and 
snow blew hard. Uncle Ike placed the cobbler's 
hammer and well used lapstone on the table which 
had been previously drawn up to the fire. A dish 
of walnuts and a pitcher of cider were set beside 
them. *^Now, Jim, draw up, an' lef s enjoy our- 
selves a little; an' as there must be some work to 
mak' things move, an' age havin' done its share, 
I'll furnish the material an' you must do the work. 
All except the eatin' ; of course I help at that." 

^'How about the taUdn'?" interrupted Aunt 
Nancy, who sat darning stockings at the other end 
of the table. 

^TV^ell, we've no objections to its goin' the lengtK 
o' the table ; the more the merrier." 

"Thaf s all right. Uncle Ike, but I object to 
your saying that— you furnish the material," le- 
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pliefd Jim. ^'I picked the nuts and brought them 
home/' 

'Tfes, but they grew on my property and were 
dried in my house. So put the lapstone where it 
belongs.'* 

''Where is ihatP* 

*'0n yer knees; come, get to work an' lefs 
see whafs in the job. Yer must remember sound 
l^asonin' comes from the hammer an' lapstone o' 
experience o' tusslin' with the world. Our under- 
standin's, as well as what we stand on, are beaten 
inter trim, an' made to bear what little weight we 
have among men, as well as our own weight." 

*'Yes," interrupted Aunt Nancy, ''yes, an' if 
yer foUer yer master the weightll be all apple 
juice, an' if 11 be yer ruin." 

Uncle Ike made no reply, but keenly watched 
the pile of cracked walnuts grow larger, then pres- 
ently got two of Nancy's darning or knitting 
needles and started at the nuts. 

"Now, my boy, yer've cracked the nuts, let's 
see what's inside. The main question in life's 
whaf s there in it ? It's right here," said he, tak- 
ing a part of a nut and extracting the kernel from 
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the shell. ^'Death^s the same way, but we ain^t 
dealin^ with that now. This question's hitched 
outer about everythin' in life, an' every move we 
make, sometimes before we make it, an' sometimes 
afterwards, an' then if s a sort 0' tail that wags 
the dog/' 

"How will it be with Josh and Maria?' a&ked 
Jim, with a mischievous look at Aunt Nancy. 

^^ell, my boy, they'll be like everybody else; 
they'll find the bread doughy once in a while." 

"That's right; I never knew what was in the 
job until I married you, and found it didn't 
amount to much," said Aunt Nancy, her dark 
eyes snapping above her spectacles. 

"That holds me good, my boy; I told yer the 
tail wags the dog an' thing's ^re doughy once in 
a while. That 'findin' out afterwards' is a wonder- 
ful thing; we've all found out." 

"See 'ere, Isaac, I don't want any insiniwations. 
That cider jug's in front 0' yer, now, an' yer tongue 
'11 wag faster'n any dog's tail." 

Dead quiet ensued for some time, then, with a 
gleam in his eye, Jim opened up. 
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''Some men take queer ways of finding ont 
whaf 8 in it, sometimes/' 

*'Thaf s what they do, Jim/' said the old mim. 

*'I know an old man from the country who tried 
to beat at three-card monte/' With this, Jim 
looked innocently in the old man's face, but Uncle 
Ike appeared to be in a brown study. 

''Whafs three-card monte, Jim?" inquired Aunt 
Nancy. 

''A man takes three cards and bends .Ifhe comer 
of one of them. He then bets he can shuffle 'em 
so you can't pick it out when the three are shuffled 
again and thrown face downwards. You bet, and 
win or lose, just as he lets you; did you ever 
see it. Uncle Ike?" 

'Til jog my memory; p'r'aps I have seen it at 
the county fair, or somew'ere's else." 

"If I could get three aces I could explain," 
continued Jim. 

"No, no. I'm old an' consarvative in my views; 
we'll let things stay as they are." 

"But you've got such a good way of explaining 
and advising others, it might come handy." 

"Now, Jim," said the old man, "my mind's 
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made up^ an' better occupied with other things 
than with gamblin\ IVe no use fer it/* 

^TTou^re throwing me oflf, but FU see how you 
manage it/' commented Jim, to himself. 

Presently Uncle Ike remarked: "The old man 
was probably among strangers an' forgot himself. 
There's a spot in us all that's goin' to show up 
some times; we're only human^ an' can't hide 
things forever." 

Then, looking Jim square in the face, he said : 
**If s dollars to doughnuts I'd be caught nappin' 
myself. The old man might be safe at home, an' 
he's probably laughed to himself many times sence ; 
an' another thing — ^the sooner a man that don't 
make mistakes sets on Abraham's right the better 
fer all; he can't get tainted there, an' we're saved 
the trouble o' lookin' on." 

"The old man's too much for me," thought Jim. 

Uncle Ike sized the youth from the comer of 
his eye, and went on: 'TTer've alius been too busy 
to look at these things in my way, Jim. Yer 
hadn't time to think on 'em; comin' to see me's 
done yer good." ' 

Jim ran his fingers through his thick hair, 
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then^ bending toward the old man^ whispered^ with 
a significant look : '^I never thought of that^ Uncle 
Ike; but I see now how the monte racket was 
worked; yon didn't have time to think/* 

Uncle Ike nerver changed countenance. He re- 
plied: 'T)idnH I tell yer 'twas nature to make 
mistakes, an' wam't I stickin' to my text?*' 

'TTou could have got your money back there 
instead of at court/' 

'1 didn't want it that way/' 

'T^at're you two taUrin' about, when ye're 
whisperin' so low? Speak out," said Aunt Nancy. 

''Jim's indulgin' in some o' his capers. Yer've 
got a good opinion of him now, an' if s best all 
round yer don't change by listenin' to him. He's 
tellin' me about what he saw in the city. But, 
carryin' on our talk/"' this aloud, "if a sensible 
man's beat hell see the point an' profit by the 
lesson. Yer'll find nature the same all the world 
over. Yer may polish an' varnish it, but if there's 
a fiaw in the grain it'll show. We're all dependin' 
on whaf s called liberality o' views an' conscience, 
an' it's said there's a fine point er two in diplo- 
macy that everybody can't tack onter.^ 
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'^ow is it some folks don^t do right, yet they 
get along?" asked Jim. 

"They're generally brought up with a round turn 
in some shape or other, an' when they slide along 
the way yer speak of, I rather think their con- 
science don't prick 'em/' 

"I've heard a great deal about conscience an* 
liberality 0' views. What are they?" 

"Liberality's valued accordin' to how yer view 
it, an' apply its substance on both sides 0' the 
question. Whether by a helpin' hand or a toe o' 
the boot. In many cases liberality 0' view means 
plenty 0' rope to do as yer please. I held liberal 
views in some things last fall, when I was sud- 
denly converted, as they say in church, an' learned 
better." 

The old man lifted the curtain and looked out 
into the darkness of night. 

Aunt Nancy spoke up : "Jim, let me say some- 
thin' now. He went to see some friends in NeW 
York an' thought they'd be the eame there as 
they were when visitin' the country." 

'fBut," persisted Jim, "you haven't told me what 
conscience is. Uncle Ike." The old man dropped 
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the curtain. 'Tilaybe you've folks without any; 
perhaps when you visited New York last fall you 
saw them ?'' 

. 'TVhat's conscience, Jim? It's possible I came 
across some folks that were rather sharp ! What's 
conscience ? Ha, ha ! Some folks say when others 
beat 'em at their own game that those who did the 
trick ain't got any conscience, but they have; the 
trouble is, conscience don't alius work the same 
way ; how we feel depends on what the subject is. 
Sometimes when one uses the gift o' reason 'God 
gave him, it changes his looks to us. Conscience 
is somethin' we can't see, but we both see an' feel 
its effects. Philosophers tell us ifs the sense o^ 
right, but there's as many kinds o' sense o' right 
as t|iere are feet o' space taken up by those 
a-workin' on the job. When we're dealin' witH 
others, an' thaf s about all the time, if s got plenty 
o' lastic qualities, an' it stretches as far as the 
law allows, especially when if s f er our own benefit 
an' if s wanted badly. DBut when things 're tother 
way, the stretchin's only got by mighty hard! 
puUin'." 
'*My word! TJncle Ike, you put it down fine J 
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fini<8li up with your opinion on diplomacy and we'll 
quit for the night/' 

*^Now, Jim, yer want me to tackle a tough 
problem, but 111 accommodate yer as far as I 
know. The way I look at that is this: Diplo- 
macy's slidin' on the thin ice 0' truth an' a-lookin' 
out f er air-holes, knowin' when the ice 11 break 
if there's any more weight put outer it. The 
finest point comes in by havin' a good ear to tell 
the sound of a crack before the break; yer can 
slide a long ways on the thin ice 0' truth, my 
boy, but the pressure's dangerous '* 

'^es," interrupted Jim, "as far as I can under- 
stand the word, it means the fine points of lying." 

"Don't call it lyin', Jim, that sounds bad; how 
would folks take it, if yer said we sent men to 
foreign countries on lyin' missions instead o' 
diplomatic missions an' sarvice; men 0' leamin', 
too. Don't forget the honor o' yer country an' 
bust the traditions that in time to come will be 
little hatchets an' lots o' other things. They'd 
tell yer the men we send 're too highly edicated 
an' well bred to lie. We oughter imagine they're 
half way between the Almighty's throne an' solid 
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earth. Diplomacy^ Jim, 'fi the slickest scicmce 
known to mankind/' 

'TTou're away off. Uncle Ike. It means skin 
your neighbor at all times, but, as yon say, do 
it sUck.'' 

'TTe're too thoronghbred fer me, Jim. Yerr've 
been brought up amongst it. But we needn't 
take what any man says without allowin* a little 
salt ; but some one's got to be trusted. As fer what 
folks say, my father alius told me to wear the 
shoe when it fitted me, but 'twas easy findin' 
fault to throw it away. I could alius put one away 
fer csripples an' one-legged men. Now, my boy, 
when yer put yer foot in one shoe, that means 
when yer put yer foot in one shoe, that means 
can. But if there's a pair of 'em, make the 
best o' things; when they pinch common sense 
'11 cut a hole in 'em. If they're too big, there's 
alius a little ball o' yam layin' roi^nd loose to 
dam the stockings with." 
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CHAPTEE V, 

One evening the old folks and Jolin «at in the 
dining room discussing the familiarity displayed 
by Samantha Collins with regard to all the family 
aflfairs of the village people, when Jim entered 
and looked around the room, apparently mystified 
about something. 

"Where's Samantha?'* 

"She ain't here/' replied Nancy. 

"Not here?" and he looked around once moret. 
'^Why, I saw her leave her house and come up 
here and open the front door." 

The others appeared to doubt his statement, 
but he insisted. 

"If s moonlight, and when she made the turn 
in the drive just below the first elm tree I was 
close behind her." 
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'Te'pe mistaken/' said Uncle Ike. 

'Tm neither joking nor drunk, if I have been 
to the village/' 

At this moment a rap was heard at the hall 
door of the dining room. John answered it, and 
Samantha burst into the room. 

"Good evening, all.'' 

''Good evenin'; where did yon come from? Did 
yer rap at the other door?" 

'TTes, but no one answered it, and then I tried 
the door and came in. The reason for this was, 
lihere's a light in the sitting room, and I thought 
Nancy was there. I rapped, but got no answer, 
so, presuming she was asleep, I opened the door. 
Just then the sound of a kiss, and a good loud 
one at that, landed on my ear." 

"Are yer sure 'twam't a cork a-poppin'?" 

"See here, Uncle Ike, don't you think I can 
tell the sound of a kiss when I hear it?" 

"P'r'aps so; but yer'd have to see or feel it 
fer yer word to stand good in a court (f law." 

"Come, now, stop yer humbugging." 

"Well, then, who was it?" 

"There sat Maria with a face as red as a beet" 
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^'Wliere was oflier 
"Sitting in the comer/' 



''Where was Josh? — ^I s'pose 'twas him, wam't 

itr 

''What a question, Ike ! bnt FU answer you if 
ifs any satisfaction — ^Yes, Josh sat a little ways 
off, looking like a fool/' 

"They oughter been a-billin' an' cooin' an' not 
makin' hard work on it, but p'r'aps the noise was 
only Josh a-coaxin' an' smackin' his lips, an' 
p'r'aps Maria was mad when yer opened the door. 
*Twas a bad time to drop in just then, but that's 
all in the contract; they will do it," said the old 
man. 

'That's right, Ike, start the wind mill going." 

"Well, what harm is there in their being to- 
gether? Josh is big enough, an' Maria hadn't 
oughter be far behind." 

"Oh, yes, go ahead; ifs hard to get a word in 
edgeways," 

"Of course," continued Uncle Ike, "yer can't 
be expected to know how swe«t Iflie honey tastes 
when yer don't get any !" 

"Thaf s so, Ike. Any sane person would think 
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you had been indulging in that sweet drink called 
meiheglin^ and got the full benefit of it^ too/' 

'They'll get down to the grindstone that 
sharpens an' brightens when the matin' season's 
over, an' the nesf s built." 

'1 s'pose if they were a-huggin' an' a-kissin' 
rigbt here, yer wouldn't say a word," said Aunt 
Nancy. 

''See here, Nancy, ye're lookin' out fer yerself 
an' don't wanter give nature a chance. Yer've 
forgot old times. You didn't use ter see any harm 
in oskillatin' once in a while." 

Aunt Nancy showed signs of rising temper. 

"And," he continued, "there ain't any huggin' 
nowadays, if s embracin'." 

"You both act and talk ridiculous, just to make 
us angry," said Samantha. "You're as sensible 
as any man when you feel like it, and no one 
knows better than yourself that Maria ought to be 
preparing for her work of to-morrow, and nol 
wasting time." 

"Yer think the time wasted, do yer? There's 
more hard work in it than in any other undertakin' 
under the sun ; love-makin' ain't ridiculous to those 
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a-workm* at it; but when we ainH in the swim 
we ean^t see all sides any moreen those that are 
drownin' in it, an' ain't they carryin' out one 
o' God's greatest laws, the first move in nature? 
What improvement would we have on the good old 
ways 0' our fathers ?'* 

^'Oh, dear ! Ike Newton, is there any end to the 
gab from that tongue?'' interrupted Samantha. 

'Tm only givin' yer a lecture on love, Samantha. 
Yer appeared to want ter talk on it so I'm givin' 
my views. We've cut oflf about everythin' else but 
what we can't change, an' they're the best hours 
to look back on. I wish they'd lasted longer, don't 
you, Nancy?" The old man smiled at receiving 
no response, but he kept on talking. ''I can't fer 
the life o' me forget the season 0' warm young 
blood, when durin' the day I looked ahead to 
the gloamin', as the poets call it. But when the 
time came an' I wamted to say somethin', it stuck 
in my throat'' 

'Thank the Lord for that! You'd probably 
have talked Nancy to death, if you had your 
way, but you might thank Him for restoring it 
tenfold for what was taken away." 
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''AU rights Samantha, but it seems to me all 
men mnct put in love time some day or other, 
an' ain't Josh an' Maria gettin' ready fer work 
long years after we're gone? The world moves, an' 
must move with it. Time an' nature only turn 
backward in our memory; we've had our day, 
others must have theirs." 
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CHAPTER VL 

One disagreeable day in the early part of March 
the family were seated around the kitchen fire, 
each person having his own task. Jim had un- 
dertaken something that taxed his patience sorely 
— ^mending a broken harness. Uncle Ike was well 
satisfied with the progress made, and attempted 
to encourage him. 

''Now, Jim, alius do yer best, so that others 
can trust yer, an* don^t forget it's all any man 
can do. If yer try to put on too much weight the 
heffll ruin the whole thing. Nancy's plum 
puddin's good an' rich, but too much lays heavy 
on the stomach. Above all things, remember man's 
animal first an' sensible afterwards. Don't look 
ferr a man that's all right; when yer do that, yer 
ehasin' k lightnin' bug. We come across one 0' 
these bugs once in a while, but when it's in the 
hand it don't amount to much. What caught our 
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eye's only smoulderin' when it's in the hand* It's 
just the same with man; the light from some 
gift the Almighty gave him 's what attracted us. 
We're all on the same level when the light's put 
out, but the brighter the light while we live the 
weaker we are in some spot that can't be seen 
at once. The best man's the one with a level 
head, an' makes good use o' what he's got; no 
man knows whafs in him till it's brought out. 
That was the way with you, my boy; none o' 
us knew what was in yer till 'twas brought out." 

The old man's face softened down while looking 
Jim over. The youth stared at the speaker in 
perplexity. But Uncle Ike perceived the drift 
of his feelings and kept on. 

"Good can't be brought out o' everybody in 
the same way. Yer can talk to some, but others 
have to get it knocked into 'em by hard knocks. 
Yer know how that is." 

''What do you mean. Uncle Ike? There is 
something behind the curtain when you talk that 
way and grin from ear to ear." 

'1 mean we ain't all built alike; we've got to 
cut the meat accordin' to the bone. I was a long 
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time in findin' out where the good meat lay in 
you; the bone was eausin^ us lofs o^ trouble. 
But a man needs plenty 0^ it in this world. When 
folks talk o* back-bone they generally mean 
strength 0' mind. The brain's the meat. An' 
when a man's said to have plenty o' sand or grit, 
, it means strength 0' mind an' will. I was a 
long time in findin' yer out, an' knowin' whether 
yer had grit enough to take yer own medicine. 
Hammerin' at yer with talk wam't o' any use, 
an' if yer'd been cowardly, as well as mischievous, 
yer'd been sent back as fast as steam 'd carried 
yer; but ter send yer back'd a shown weakness 
on our parts. There were some mighty close 
shaves, though, more'n once. We were all tied 
up by yer city capers bein' new to u»s, but when 
the old Aldemey ran yer up the tree, I was struck 
by the best idea that ever hit me, an' I used a 
ram's head to wake up some new ideas o' yer own 
an' give yer somethin' to masticate, as some folks 
caU it." 

Jim ran his fingers through his hair, mean- 
while gazing at the old man as if he was working 
put some of those new ideas. 
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'^He did put up a job on me, after all, Ijut 
I'll bring him down a peg; he gave me to under- 
stand he came over to the pasture to look at 
the ram and see whether he^d been cheated in his 
bargain/^ 

A good-natured laugh from Aunt Nancy caused 
him to look toward her. John and Maria were also 
enjoying his discomfiture. He surveyed them all 
one after the other. Uncle Ike gazed steadily 
at a portrait on the wall. Aunt Nancy wiped her 
glasses and the others seemed highly interested. 
Jim moved uneasily in his seat and at last found 
his voice, replying: 

"I thought you changed the rams for my benefit, 
and told you as much when I inquired where he 
came from, and what he was doing there, but I 
didnH get a straight answer.** 

'^You asked me where the ram came from, an' 
I told yer Joe Chase put him in the lot that 
momin*. Ain't that right?'* 

'^es, sir." 

"You asked me what I was doin' there, an' I 
told yer I came to look at the ram, didn't I ?" 

^T^es, sir." 
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**DidnH Chase ask yer if old Dick was a butter, 
ian' didn^t he say he didn^t want buttin* rams? 
Yer told me he thought I might stick him or some- 
thin' 0' that sortr^ 

'"Yes, sir/' 

^^idn't I intimate, as some folks call it, that 
Fd come over to see the ram an' whether I was 
stuck?" 

"Yes, sir." 

*TVhen he bounced yer across the lot, he suited 
me to the handle. Yer didn't inquire how I liked 
him then, or, p'r'aps yer knew. Yer judgmemt 
was good, anyhow, an' I don't know but yer oughter 
think a good deal about that ram; I know I did. 
But if s a good thing he didn't carry as much 
weight as the Aldemey." 

^TTes," said Jim, who seldom failed to see the 
humorous side ; "you was mean enough to ask me 
if I was hurt." 

"Just so ; yer Aunt Nancy didn't want yen hurt, 
an' I was watchin^ both ends o' the road, singin' 
Traise God from whom all blessin's flow,' out in 
the lot an' didn't want a family row at home." 
^So you were in the deal. Aunt Nancy ?" 
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The old lady flushed under his look and said, 
**Ye8, I expose so, Jim ; somethin^ had to be done, 
yer pestered me terribly, an^ as Isaac said yer 
wouldnH be hurt much, I thought if yer weren't 
burnt too deep with yer own irons it might do some 
good/' 

"Thafs right, aunty; it caused me to worry 
how the land lay with you, but it did me good. 
Do you know when I found you out and turned a 
new leaf?'' 

'TVhen was that ?" 

'The night of the egg business ; I felt ashamed 
of myself and was going too find an excuse to 
leave and came in to do so ; I saw you and Uncle 
Ike, and heard the talk." 

Jim got out of the way as quickly as possible. 
The old folks exchanged looks. Aunt Nancy re- 
marking : 

'TVell, Isaac, we thought the Lord had touched 
his heart." 

"So He did, Nancy, but not in the way we 
thought." 

'^/That's the difference as long as 'twas done?" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Aunt Nanoy had for many years been a mem- 
ber of one of the village churches, and had ex- 
hausted all efforts to prevail on her husband to 
identify himself with the work. He stoutly re- 
sisted all attempts at persuasion, but now that Jim 
was an inmate of their home, she again renewed 
the strife and pointed out the example on the 
young mind. Uncle Ike often attended services 
with her, but she was not satisfied with this; he 
must be brought to work as well as others. Jim 
also went to the house of worship and would 
listen respectfully, but that was not enough 
either; he should attend a Sunday-school also. 
This he would not do. 

Uncle Ike would say : ^TLiet the boy alone ; drive 
him, an* yer'U make a mule 0* him; what good's 
in him 11 crop out by an' by. Go easy an' he'll 
find out fer himself. The boy's not ours an' he's 
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here only fer a short time; talkin' to him may do 
good, but don't be sharp or yer'U spoil it all^ all 
the good weVe done. Get hold o' him, but be 
careful the knot don't slip, he's seen too much 
o' nature where we'd be lost. When the time 
comes both he an' I'll be on hand." 

At Aunt Nancy's request Mr. Denslow, the 
minister, had also tried his hand but without suc- 
cess. This was a man conscientious and untiring 
in his work, and also a good judge of nature. 
Aunt Nancy quite often importuned him lo urge 
her better half to mend his ways. 

'^My dear Mrs. Newton," he replied, "your hus- 
band is hardly as enthusiastic in church work 
as I could wish, yet with the exception of uniting 
with us we cannot find much fault with him. He 
attends church occasionally, and the community 
appears to agree with me that he is faithful in 
his duties as a citizen. He has certainly received 
great praise for handling the boy as he has done, 
and bringing, about the noticeable improvement. 
I will see them both once in a while, and we must 
trust to a higher power for results." 

Mr. Denslow appeared at the house one fine 
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evening in i^pril, as the old folks rested on the 
piazza after a hard day's labor. 

^^Good evening; a glorious sunset, isn't it?'' 

"Yes, sir," replied Uncle Ike. 

"Anythin' new at the village ?" inquired Nancy, 
when the minister had settled himself in an easy- 
chair. 

'^Nothing much." 

After a short conversation on the topics of the 
day, the minister said : 

*Tve come for a talk with Mr. Newton." 

Aunt Nancy was about to leave, but Mr. Dens- 
low explained that his business was only on 
church matters, and there was no necessity for 
privacy, as the ladies were generally interested 
in such things, but this was to be strictly between 
themselves. 

Uncle Ike looked at his better half, giving her 
to understand that he believed this had been 
brought about at her instigation, then replied: 

"I'll listen to what yer've got to say, Mr. Dens- 
low, but I can't promise to agree with yer when 
we've got through." 

"I am sure there will be no harm done on either 
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side, Mr. Newton, bnl it has long been a wish of 
mine to see you identified with our church work 
as an active member of the congregation. I feel 
positive if you will only take an interest you^re 
just the man we wanf 

'^Not now. Elder/' 

''Why not?'' 

''Because the sperit don't move that way." 

"Perhaps not, but it may in time ; such things 
have to grow, and if you're on the right path we 
needn't fear. Another thing, if you'll only stop 
and think, age is coming on, and this is necessary ; 
before long the trumpet call will sound." 

"Yes, Elder, an' when the sperit moves, I'll be 
among the flock lookin' fer the Shepherd." 

"I've been lookin' fer that sperit to move fer 
over forty years," interrupted Nancy, "an' I wish 
to the Lord it'd start an' let me see what it looks 
like, or what it moves like. Either one would do, 
if it moved the right way." 

The minister found something interesting in 
the landscape, and Nancy kept on : "When ye're 
a-goin' fer a cider barrel or down to the mail, 
other sperits move fast enough; there ain't any 
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relatives on your side to hear from. What there is 
are all my own nephews and nieces, an* we never 
hear from *em until there's death or when they 
want something/* 

Uncle Ike inquired if that was all, adding: 
*T[f yer through I'll have a little to say. Til think 
the matter over, Elder, an* my wife*ll keep the 
pot a-bilin* just to keep me in mind of it.** 

The minister changed the subject, and shortly 
after left the homestead. 

^'Nancy, ye*Pe a smart housekeeper, an* make me 
a good wife, but I wanter tell yer, my wife's 
place is to help me. This yer do, but don*t ever 
try helpin* me too much; there*8 a-jumpin* oflE 
place on every hillside. Don*t interfere again ; if 
yer do it in this way, yer'll regret it as long as 
yer live. I*ve put up with yer tongue an* will 
do it yet atween ourselves, but— do yer hear me ? — 
yer^l never do *t again without me puttin* my 
dip in, an* then yer*ll never forget what I say. 
When yer can*t control yer own temper, howVs 
the boy expected to be all right.** 

Poor Aunt Nancy quailed beneath his angry 
glance and retreated into the house, where she 
indulged in a woman's refuge — ^^a, flow of tears." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

TJngle Ike accompanied Jim in many long 
walks and rambles through the country, and the 
enjoyment was by no means one-sided. One fine 
Sunday afternoon in May they went out on a 
ramble proposed by Uncle Ike in this manner : 

"Come, Jim, weVe listened to the word o' God 
explained as Mr. Denslow sees it, or saw it this 
momin', let's learn what Nature shows us this 
afternoon.*' 

While sauntering along vefry little escaped the 
eye of the youth. At last it alighted on one of 
those deserted farmhouses so numerous in older 
settled sections of the country. 

^'What's that ramshackled place over there, and 
why don't they tear it down ?" he inquired. 

"Speak gently, my boy; there are men in the 
wide world whom that old roof sheltered years 
ago, who would answer yer in sofrow. Some o' 
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ihem must now be nearly^ if not qoit^ as old as 
myself/' 
'Excuse me. Uncle Ike, I had forgotten myself .'' 
'Ttfy boy, the warm blood o* youth runs through 
yer veins, an' what yer never knew, yer can't feel 
fer. But that old house has seen better days 
an' outlived its usefulness. While Mrs. Stewart 
lived the place was kept up, but when she died 
the heirs rented the farm to those who took all 
the good from the land an' put nothin' back." 
"How long has the place been standing empty?" 
"Somewheres nigh outer thirty years." 
*^The old folks didn't stay there all alone, did 
they?" 

'*They were alone fer some time, but not all 
the time; there wam't any 0' their kith or kin 
with 'em fer years before they sickened to die. 
When a large family comes up, the farm can't 
keep 'em all. Some 0' the children died on the 
place, an' the others scattered an' hardly ever come 
back. They'd a made the old folks a home, but 
they wouldn't leave the old place. The man 
dropped away first, an' the old lady, fer a lady she 
was, lived some years after. We used to see the 
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old couple settin' side by side on the seat ihaf s 
rottin' away under the tumble down porch. They 
kinder seemed to be lookin' fer some one who 
never came^ an' when they quit it, we laid 'em 
away in the family graveyard over yonder." 

*T5ut why wouldn't they leave, and go to their 
chfldrenr 

'TTer can't understand it, with all that means 
to old folks, Jim; yer never knew what a home 
was. We try to make it comfortable fer you, but 
yer'U never know anythin' about the ties o' blood 
an' lots o' other things that 're dear to every 
heart, till they come to yer as time rolls on." 

'TJef 8 go over and look at the place, Uncle 
Ike; perhaps I can understand you better when 
we get there." 

''AH right; but even with the old there ain't 
many that care to open the doors thaf s been 
closed an' want to see the lights an' the shadows 

■ 

o' other days, but still it sometimes makes it 
better fer us. Healthy young minds don't alius 
care about lookin' at what crumbles an' decays." 
Removing some of the fence rails which closed 
the entrance to the grounds, they approached the 
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house. The chimneys and window sashes had dis- 
appeared and the green, mossy tints of age showed 
in many places on the rafters and on what few 
shingles remained, while in other parts the moss 
itself gathered in patches. Some of the weather- 
beaten clapboards had fallen to the ground, ex- 
posing the laths and crumbling plaster. Others 
hung loose, ready to drop. 

"Let's rest a while,'' said Uncle Ike, as he 
seated himself on the steps beneath the dilapidated 
porch. 

*Tf ow, my boy, we're settin' near the spot where 
my old friends spent many hours watchin' the 
evenin' star make its rounds. The twilight 0' 
life was on 'em, as they saw the twilight 0' dark- 
ness lose itself in the darkness o' night. When 
that time came on, they hunted fer the twinkin' 
stars in the heavens, an' worked up hopes fer the 
eternal day a-comin'.'' 

After a short rest he led the way into the house. 

Jim paused on the doorsill. The door creaked 
on loosened hinges, as if swung to and fro by 
invisible hands. On further entrance their foot- 
steps resounded through the house with a hollow 
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Boimd. The pantry and closets gave forth musty 
odors, half burned embers of wood were scattered 
over the open fireplaces, and an oppressive silence 
made itself felt everywhere. 

'^Ah, my boy/' said Uncle Ike, as Jim took off 
his hat and shivered, '^thafs a good sign; that's 
natural; yer payin' reverence to the power c' 
mystery, the power that rules us all. What merry 
laughin' an' talkin' an' good times I've seen an' 
heard here. I've often tucked my old fiddle under 
my chin an' kept tongues an' feet a-movin', but 
when doin' that I little thought I'd be standin' 
here alone without kith or kin, except the little 
gal I tucked under my arm on the way here. An' 
this may soon be the way over at the homestead." 

He then raised his eyes towards the open roof, 
and the upper fioors that had given way. The 
sun shone on his honest face as he turned to his 
companion, sajring: 

'*See, Jim, see how the sun throws shadows on 
the walls an' fioors. I've been here when the 
moon looked down on other life than bats an' in- 
sects that find shelter now. There ain't many 
who stop to think that these planets, as they're 
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called, have anythin' much to do with their own 
lives/* On leaving the house he pointed to the 
rank grass and vegetation. '^See the weeds an' 
undergrowth the Almighty rears up fer our in- 
struction. Now let* s look at the spot where those 
Fve known rest in peace.** 

They passed silently to a small graveyard en- 
closed by a picket fence, where Uncle Ike openejd 
a gate and led the way through the long grass to 
the graves of the old folks. 

*^N"ow, yer see the endin* place of us all. Many 
o* these people counted with the dead 0* long ago 
trod the floors 0* the house an* looked from its 
vrinders, with all sorts o' feelin's. Others were 
too young to think, but they had souls.'* At 
this moment a bird perched upon a gravestone 
close at hand, and then flew to a bush overhang- 
ing a mound. "See, the little bird chirps an' 
sings with what strength an* gift it's got, an* 
we strangers look on their graves with curiosity 
an* don*t wanter wake their deep slumber, as the 
poets call this last sleep. I was a-goin* to say 
when the bird caught my eye, some 0* these 
buried here, both men an* women, were like my- 
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self — ^they hadn't much edication, hut the life- 
blood o' the principles that gave us liberty was 
instilled into 'em drop by drop^ so that they ran 
through heart an' mind. Even if they never heard 
the words o' the song that turned the world up- 
side down in years later^ they felt the worth o' 
*Home, Sweet Home* many times while I set 
smokin' by the fire. I can see my old father as he 
used to look, an' I think o' the way he quenched 
the fire in our young blood, an' unfolded his 
character like an open book, but I didn't under- 
stand it. An' then, up comes another, whose 
voice is dear to every man, woman, or child, 
whether if s brought down fine by edication or 
coarse with ignorance; when it sinks or swells 
with feelin' if s sweet to hear. This makes me 
think o' the great love for their offspring held 
by nearly all women. Yer've seen the play o' 
'Julius Caesar,' ain't yer?" 

'Tes, sir." 

'1 ain't, but there's an old Shakespeare in the 
house, one that my daughter used to own, an' 
I've looked it over many a time. Brutus stabbed 
Caesar, an' a feller called Mark Antony talked to 
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a crowd over the body or about it anyway. He 
said, 'The evil men do, lives after 'em ; the good's 
often buried with their bones/ My boy, the 
mother's influence lives through all time, an' shows 
the Almighty's works fit in their intended places, 
like the tenon fits the mortise." 
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CHAPTEH IX. 

One moming as Uncle Ike and Jim were at 
work in the garden, Jim related his experience 
in a recent tramp through the woods. When the 
boy got through, the old man began: 

"Nature, when she has her way, makes every- 
thing beautiful, my boy, an* that oughter teach 
yer that in whatever yer do, be natural. I don't 
mean in yer city capers an* deviltries, — ^I draw 
a line there. Some folks may touch yer up once 
in a while if yer make mistakes, but don't put 
in any fixin's to deceive. If you can't be natural, 
be as natural as yer can, an* remember when yer 
laugh the world laughs with yer, but when the 
shell o' the cocoanut o* sorrow*B broken yer must 
drink the sour milk alone, — ^thaf s a special privi- 
lege yer've got, but '' 
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Aunt Nancy, having entered the garden un- 
seen by her husband, interrupted him. 

"Preachin^ again! I wish yer^d let that boy 
alone; itM pay better to teach him to be useful 
on the farm than to make an old man o^ him." 

^There she goes," said Uncle Ike. ^Thiloso- 
phers an^ poets speak o' man^s bein* the lord 0* 
creation, but their stuffed imaginations 're like 
soap-bubbles with rainbow colors glistenin' in the 
sunlight, an^ they bust in the air. A woman's 
tongue ^s the boss 0^ everythin\" He lifted the 
cider jug and took a long draught. "There's one 
consolation, my boy, yer can use the gift 0^ reason 
God gave yer an^ think, an' have a little judg- 
ment. But don't think with the tongue; if yer 
do, when the time comes right, yer'U find the 
woman runs the shanty." 

"Ye're alius quotin' men like yerself," said Aunt 
Nancy. "Philosophers are generally troubled with 
laziness, — Dickens calls it the dry rot. They tell 
us what ter do, but won't mix in 'emselves. Now, 
Jim, to cut Isaac's long story short, potatoes 
sprout by their eyes, an' yer mustn^t forget others 
are on the same hunt as ourselves; so keep yer 
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eyefB open an' act right. An' as fer women nin- 
nin' the shanty" — ^here she looked steadily at 
Unde Ike — "I'd like ter know whaf d become «' 
some o' the men-folks if we didn't do it once in 
a while? He can tell yer that's the truth, if he 
will." 

No reply forthcoming, Aunt Nancy picked up 
her skirts, went forward to the vegetable patch 
she wanted, and was soon diligently engaged. 
Uncle Ike lifted his chin from the fork handle 
and watched her; after a short time he drove his 
fork into the ground, and remarked as he turned 
over a forkful of soil: 

"Come, Jim, let's get to work ; an' after a while 
it'll strike yer I told the truth — yer uncle's advice 
ain't alius wrong, but" — ^looking fondly across the 
garden — ^'^Nancy's usually right. She tans me 
down once in a while, an' the gad cuts sharp, but 
that little bundle o' calico 's worth more to me 
than a gold mine. Yer can't stow good feelin' 
in cotton battin' an^ common sense in flannel an' 
hide 'em away without loss, even if yer should 
want to. Keep yer eye on 'em, my boy, when 
they're in a woman. They're better'n diamonds. 
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an' half the battle 0' life's won by the man who 
draws the right ticket in the lottery. This helps 
on contentment an' good will, an' they make men 
fat an' healthy. What yer've just seen 's like 
the showers 0' summer, — ^the air's cooler after a 
little thunder an' lightnin'. What're yer goin' 
to do when yer leave yer uncle an' aunt?" 

*TVell, Mr. Sedley promised me, if I'd stay with 
you until I got strong, he'd see some of his friends 
and try to get me something to do in a down-town 
office, and I'm going to rise in the world, if I 
get a chance." 

"Eight, my boy, right; alius keep yer eye on 
the light o' ambition, but don't be like the boy 
a-climbin' the hill to put his fingers in the clouds. 
Don't leave the earth an' nature behind. Some 
men spend their lifetime reaching the top of a 
mountain covered with snow, an' the heart's warm 
sunlight 's gone forever. Sometimes they try to 
get back, but just get back far enough to see the 
green fields o' contentment in the valley below 
them. Alius remember the coals an' cinders 
a-burnin' in each breast, make sunlight fer us all.*' 

Aunt Nancy, returning with her vegetables. 
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looked over her glasses and smiled, but kept silent, 
and the old man continued: 

**Wlien yer read about feast 0' reason an' flow 
0' soul, depend upon it champagne or some wine 
or liquor *s been flowin' an' mixin' with somethin' 
not so light. There's gas in everythin' that bums, 
an' that from this feast o' reason an' flow o' soul 
business makes many thousands cuss. it. I've 
spent quite a little time a-thinkin' long after I've 
heard an' read 0' these things." 

'^That's so, it's true," replied Nancy. ^^I can 
believe that. Now tell us about the cider jug." 
She laughed at his discomfiture, her approach hav- 
ing been a second time unheeded. "Yer've spoken 
o' wines an' such like ; yer wisdom 's often started 
when yer've been half seas over, an' Tve heard a 
little swearin' the next day, too." 

'T^ell, didn't I say so? Some folks say I'm 
an old fossil ; but that's a compliment these days, 
an' as long as I don't amount to anythin', my 
likin' fer the little brown jug won't hurt any- 
body. Now, Jim, take warnin', a man's actions 
're judged accordin' to the influence he carries." 
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'T?here^B no use wastin^ breath on yer, Isaac; 
ye^re not lackin^ in assurance an^ ^11 face most 
anythin\^' 

'TTes, my dear wife, assurance is the feller that 
stands in the middle o' the seesaw a-balancin' 
things. Of course ^twouldn^t do to let him get 
too much to one side; he's in the middle just 
now. But look here, Nancy, Jim an' I are talkin' ; 
he understands my meanin', don't yer, JimP' 

'TTes, sir, every word of it.'* 

'TVon't do to talk in sermons, an' I'm usin' 
my own way o' puttin' things to him. It's all 
truth, too. Yer've got to amuse the youngsters 
if yer want to instruct 'em, an' can't catch fish 
without they swallow the bait or jump fer the 
fly." 

"There's no sense in yer talk ; it's all slang, an' 
if s cheap both in givin' an' takin'." 

'TVell, yer know, Nancy, when the fur's rubbed 
the wrong way there's trouble, but if it's rubbed the 
right way, the Almighty wants us to acknowledge a 
good deed or he'll make us ashamed of ourselves ; 
we say a touch o' Nature makes the whole world 
Mn. The size 0' any man's talk 's just this: if 
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the prop ain't got solid ground to stand on^ the 
lever won't lift the stone we're pryin' at." 

'Tm heartily ashamed 0' yer, Isaac; instead o' 
teaehin' the boy ter read the Bible an' testament, 
yer talk to him about the hardened ways 0' the 
world." 

"Can't help it, Nancy; it proves the truth 0' 
the old sayin', TVTiat's bred in the bone, many 
times comes out in odds an' ends.' I'll try to do 
better by an' by. [Better men than me've failed." 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the close of a warm day, a man of strong 
build passed slowly and painfully along the high- 
way, every step indicating weariness. His face 
was thin, as if from recent illness, but his coun- 
tenance was one that would attract attention. 
The pain from walking at times caused his lips to 
part, thus exposing to view a set of even, white 
teeth, whose condition indicated great care. His 
delicate hands showed a life free from hard, 
manual labor. On arriving at a trough beneath 
the shade of a large tree by the wayside, placed 
there by a member of the family long years before, 
he refreshed himself by filling a tin cup that was 
fastened to the wooden pipe which conveyed the 
water from a large spring in the fields. After 
indulging in a long draught of the cool water he 
seated himself at one end of the trough and sur- 
veyed the beautiful scene before him. After rest- 
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ing a while the iraveler took up his cane and 
satchel to resume his journey, but found himself 
too weary to go farther. On arriving at the gate 
of the Newton Homestead, he went in. When he 
rapped at the door the family were rising from 
a late evening meal. Uncle Ike came to the door. 

"Good evening, sir.** 

"Good evenin'.'* 

"Might I see the proprietor of this place?' 

^'He stands before yer.'* 

"I have been very ill, and am now on my way 
to visit relatives, but now being weary from travel, 
I am seeking shelter for the night.^^ 

"No worthy man is ever turned from these 
doors if we know it, stranger; there's no doubt 
but the unworthy get in, too. We can't alius tell 
that. Nancy, make the stranger welcome; the 
man looks dusty an' tired. Let him clean him- 
self, an' then see if there ain't somethin' to eat." 

Maria brought a brush and whisk broom, and 
the traveler; went to the back door to clean his 
clothes, but the attempt proved beyond his 

strength. 
"See here, Jim, fey yer Hand an' help the man. 
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Jim, who had been quietly surveying ttie man, 
took the broom and brush and in a short time 
the stranger was cleaned up thoroughly. 

"Now, sir,'' said Uncle Ike, "such as we have 
ye're welcome to, an' I guess we can find coverin' 
for the Qight. Come an' take a chair on the 
piazza an' rest a while ; supper '11 soon be ready." 

The man protested against supper being given 
him; he was more tired than hungry, he said. 
In a short time he was called to the dining room. 
At sight of the meal prepared for him, be depre- 
cated so much tronble in his behalf, and hardly 
touched anything placed before him, still com- 
plaining he ' felt more tired than hungry. On 
his return to the piazza he did not enter into the 
conversation, and briefly answered the questions 
addressed to him. 

Presently Uncle Ike asked if he rushed to re- 
tire. 

"I should, indeed," was the reply. 

Uncle Ike conducted him to a chamber, where 
he sank exhausted in a chair. He, however, re- 
fused all assistance, so Uncle Ike departed. 

The n^zt morning he was so late in appearing 
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that Aunt Nancy became alarmed, and sent Maria 
to rap at the door. This meeting witK no re- 
sponse, the host was sent to awaken the guest. 

Uncle Ike burst in the door, and found the man 
in a high fever and delirium. 

Dr. Smith came, and pronounced it a case of 
relapse, from which recovery would necessarily 
be slow. He also expressed his opinion that the 
patient had been in that condition for some hours. 
On searching for clues to identify him, none could 
be found, and as he was too ill for removal else- 
where the sitting room was converted into a bed- 
room, so that Aunt Nancy and Maria could prop- 
erly care for him. He tossed for several days in 
delirium, at one time calling on friends with lov- ' 
ing accents, at another time, remonstrating with 
some one evidently connected with the histrionic 
profession. By these utterances Dr. Smith and 
Uncle Ike concluded him to be an actor. 

Aunt Nancy was greatly disturbed, for she had 
heard that members of that profession were lax 
in morality, and at first she performed her duties 
rather unwillingly, saying she had no use for this 
class of people. Once during lucid intervals the 
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sufferer made the address of relatives known. A 
sister soon arrived, and watched by the bedside 
by night while the members of the family cared 
for him by day. It soon became evidemt to the 
lady that her brother had fallen into g6od hands; 
the simple, nnafifected ways pleased the worldly- 
wise woman. 

Her brother improved but slowly, and some 
time elapsed before he was able even to sit np in 
bed. On his being pronounced out of immediate 
danger, Mrs. Colgate began preparations for re- 
turning home. After expressing her heartfelt 
thanks for the kind treatment received by her 
brother and herself, and settling the board and 
the doctor's bill, the lady took her departure. Mr. 
Seymour, the patient, improved steadily, but great 
caution was needed to avoid another relapse, and 
he had ample time to reflect on the past, and also 
on the present. The simple lives and unselfish 
hospitality of these unambitious people were a 
revelation to him, and he watched them closely. 
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CHAPTEH XL 

One morning, having bored a hole through the 
broken parts of a rake handle, Unde Ike entered 
the kitchen for the purpose of heating a small 
iron rod to smooth the hole for a rivet. While 
waiting for the rod to heat the sound of music 
was heard. Aunt Nancy knew when a practised 
hand pressed the keys of organ or piano. In a 
few moments the women-folks were near the parlor 
door, and presently the rich tones of a manly 
voice filled the air with the simple words of the 
^^Last Eose of Summer.*' 

"That fits my case,** said Uncle Ike. ^Tm goin* 
to hear that.** 

With soft steps he made his way to the dining- 
room door, from which he obtained a full view of 
the hall. His wife stood leaning against the door 
frame until the song ended and then quietly 
stepped into the room. Kotioning to Maria^ who 
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stood in the hall, he moved noiselessly down the 
hall to where she was watching those in the parlor. 
Aunt Nancy stood in the centre of the room^ 
apparently wrapped in deep thought. 

The invalid sat on the organ stool with one arm 
resting on a corner of the organ^ and head bowed 
in his hand^ oblivious to all surroundings. As 
if moved by a sudden impulse, he straightened 
up, and broke forth with the sad strains of '*Ben 
Bolt.'^ 

Aunt Nancy thought of her Alice, the child 
for whom the organ was bought, and gazed 
mournfully at the portraits on the walls, while 
scalding tears rolled down her cheeks. 

The song ended, the singer again bowed his 
head on his hand, and Aunt Nancy moved to- 
wards him, but her footsteps were unheeded. He 
did not know he had made a friend who would 
stand by him while life lasted, who, although she 
had doubted him in his days of extreme helpless- 
ness, now believed in him. Gently placing her 
hand on his shoulder, she said, as he started to 
rise from his chair: 

"It's only me, Mr. Seymour, yer've done me 
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good, anV' pointing to the portraits on the wall, 
*'if my children could know it, the/d thank yer 
fer givin* their old mother a treat/* 

*Tkfy dear Mrs. Newton,'* he replied, "I should 
rather apologize for opening the organ to pass 
away a few idle moments. You shall have all the 
music you want, as words fail to express my grati- 
tude for your kindness.** 

"Ah, this does me good!** exclaimed Uncle 
Ike, as he hurried into the room. *Tve been 
watchin* it, an* it*s as good as a show. I'm in a 
hurry, but before I go, can yer give us the old 
doxology fer a wind up?** 

The invalid sat down to the instrument, and to- 
gether they sang, "Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.** This was a grand sight to an- 
other spectator in the hall. Our friend Jim had 
waited in vain in the hayfield for Uncle Ike, so 
he came in to find out what was the matter. 

"What*s going on here?** 

The singing stopped, and all eyes turned to- 
wards the door, where Jim stood with shining 
face. 

^TSavin* a love feast, my boy; come join in.** 
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'1 can do that'* 

To Uncle Ike's order to tune up, the music be- 
gan again. A clear tenor voice sounded above the 
others. 

''Why, Jim, I didn't know yer could sing to 
music,'' said Aunt Nancy, as the hjrmn closed. 

'TTou mustn't think the street ragamuflBns don't 
know anything; I learned to sing, and that hymn, 
too, long ago. I've got lots of good things under 
my hat." Then, putting his hand on her shoul- 
ders and gazing intently in her eyes for a few mo- 
ments with a look she never forgot, he added: 
"There'fl plenty of those good things lajring 
around loose, if we look for 'em." 

This embarrassed the old lady, who turned to 
her husband. "Isaac, it's easy seein' who trained 
ithat boy lately." 

''He's got grand stuff in him, Nancy; I told 
yer that long ago. This seems like old times — 
like a family gatherin'. Come in here, Maria, 
ye're welcome, if yer can*t sing. We see now 
wihat all 're made of; let's profit by it" Here 
the old man's eye moistened. 

"I thought you was in a hurry with the hay. 
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Uncle Ike? Thafs what you said when you 
brought my rake in the house^ and thaf s what I 
came in for/* 

Aunt Nancy was silent for once, and her hus- 
band replied: 

'There's times when if s worth while findin* 
out whaf s in a man^ even if we should lose a load 
or two 0* hay. But we'll go, Jim/* 
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CHAPTBE XII. 

"Sat, Nancy, why don^t you let that actor go ? 
What do you keep him around here for? Between 
he and Jim, Ike ^11 be filled with notions, and 
the Lord knows there's no holding him now,'' 
said Samantha, as she placed her sewing on the 
dining-room table and proceeded to make herself 
at home in Nancy's armchair, while the mistress 
of the house searched her work-basket for a needle- 
case. 

*^The man's all right, an' Jim, too; they won't 
either of 'em be here long. Mr. Seymour's un- 
easy to be goin' now, but Dr. Smith wants him 
ter stay till he's sure o' bein' all right. Mr. 
Sedley's sent fer Jim to come back in the fall, 
an' that's not far away now. Well be lonesome 
an' mighty sorry to have 'em go." 

^TTou said when he was taken sick and Dr. 
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Smith found out he was an actor, you didn't want 
to harbor such folks; religions people ought not to 
have them around anyhow. I don't see how they 
can, if they stand by their faith." • 

'Tliook here, Samantha," replied Nancy, pausing 
in an attempt to thread a needle, **my religion 
teaches me charity towards others, an' I'm goin' 
ter do as I see fit. What I said about actors had 
been heard from yer an' others like yer, that 
claim ter know more'n anyone else." 

^TU have to see Ike and reason with him; 
when you get set, you're as stiff as a fence-rail." 

"Samantha, let me tell yer I won't have yer 
interference round here; ye're not satisfied with 
puttin' between Isaiic an' me, but must stick yer 
nose inter business that don't concern yer." 

"It's everybody's business to speak when a mem- 
ber's goin' astray." 

*^ell, if I'm tied ter the Church an' fastened 
ter you by an ox-chain. 111 see the blacksmith 
cuts a link. That face o' your'n 's stuck atween- 
Josh an' Maria, — ^I can't say 's I like them to- 
gether any better'n you do, but we can't help it 
now." 
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'^Can't yon tell me something Fve said about 
her and be done with that?^' 

*^Maria^s in the kitchen ; say to her what yer've 
often toM me ; then you put into Jim, an* now if s 
Mr. Seymour. If ye're here ter pick up any trouble, 
FU have ter put yer out. Isaac ain^t in good 
tumor ter-day, an' if he takes a notion he'll put 
you out quicker^n scat, an' I'll find a way o' startin* 
that notion." 

The listener stared over her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and drew her eyebrows together. 

"So that's the way, is it? If yer anxious to 
have me, I can get out." 

*^The house is alius open ter friends an' neigh- 
bors, but yer comin' round ter boss all the time 
must be stopped; we're tired of it." 

"I don't know but it's as well to take your 
words and actions as an order to get out and 
come around when you're in better humor. I'll go 
to the minister and tell him about your ideas, and 
send him over to see you." 

Samantha took up her sewing and passed 
through the hall door, which had been left open, 
and on reaching the piazza found Uncle Ike and 
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the object of the quarrel sitting there. The old 
man had escorted Mr. Seymour to the bam for 
the purpose of explaining some alterations which 
he proposed to make; returning to the house by 
way of the carriage drive, Samantha having ar- 
rived during their absence, the conversation was 
overheard by those on the front piazza. Uncle 
Ike was about to interfere, but his companion 
begged him not, adding that the quarrel had en- 
lightened him as to the sacrifices that had been 
made for him. 

^^ell, Mr. Sejrmour, for yer sake, I'll say 
nothin', but it's really too bad. She's been ordered 
out o' some places, but Nancy holds me down an' 
it's dollars to doughnuts if I'd put her out this 
afternoon, Nancy'd a-tumed on me. I wanter 
catch her in somethin' to make her ashamed o' 
herself, that's all I can say." 

Mr. Sejrmour, after a few moments' reflection, 
replied : 

'It strikes me you have the means to curb her 
in your own hands." 

"How's that?" 

'Tif she has nothing else to occupy her mind 
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besides interfering with others, give her something 
to think about/' 

'^Yer say I Ve got it in my own hands ; what do 
yer mean?'' 

'T! mean if you can find no way to quench her, 
bring in your trusty." 
. ''My trusty I Who's that ?" 

"Jim. FU wager the boy's not been brought 
up in the city streets without using his wits to 
advantage in worse cases than this." 

'*jBut the young rascal '11 make trouble fer 



us." 



''Well, Mr. Newton, he informs me you your- 
self taught him discretion, and my word can be 
relied on that if he is trusted, no harm will come 
by a breach of confidence." 

About an hour later as Uncle Ike sat on the 
chopping-block with bowed head and folded arms, 
Jim came whistling through the orchard. 

Taking the wall at a leap, his eye caught sight 
of the old man. Uncle Ike was startled by a 
voice inquiring if he was sick. 

"No, no, my boy, but Samantha's been round, 
an' Nancy's all worked up. I'm tryin' to find 
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a way to gi^e her a lesson an' not insult ber or hurt 
her feelings too much.'' 

*Tron can't do that, her skin's too thick; nn- 
less yon get something like rongh sandpaper 
smoothing a hoard. Yon've got to be rongh and 
start a sensation at first" 

'That may be so, Jim, but sometbin' mnst be 
done," replied Uncle Ike, who then related the 
conversation and ended np with: '1 wouldn't care 
so mnch, but Mr. Seymour might think he wam't 
wanted. We set a good deal o' stoie by him now^ 
Jim." 

'*Don't let it worry yon what he thinks. I know 
all about that." 

'^f I have to put her out sometbin's got to be 
done to check her, but nobody's ever been turned 
away from here, that I know on, an' it's hard 
to be uncivil." The old man rubbed his hands to- 
gether, gazing ruefully at the youth, who laughed 
heartily. 

'TDo you want help ? Is that what you're driv- 
ing at, unde?" 

''Well,— er, yes," stammered the old man. 'Tm 
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in rntfier a tight hole^ a little bit o' help 'd come 
handy just now/' 

'1 caught on to her weakest spot some time ago, 
TJncle Ike, but the cure for the disease wouldn^t 
be approved of by Aimt Nancy, and you mightn^t 
be suited yourself. As I'm growing out ol my 
boyish ways, the cure would look bad, but iVi 
work all right.'* • 

Uncle Ike was silent. 

*^ell, what's the trouble now, uncle? Do you 
ask me to help you, and then be afraid of my 
getting you in a scrape?" 

*^Somethin' in that line." 

*'Just trot out a dollar and I'll try to help you 
at any time, but before that's done I'll tell Mr. 
Sejrmour what I propose tc do, and if he objects 
I won't do it. Will that satisfy you ?" 

'TTes, but why can't yer let yer uncle inter the 
light, too?" 

'TTou'd tell Aunt ITancy, and she'd see too much 
light, and either order Samantha out of the house 
or stop me. She doesn't dream of Samantha's 
weak spot or she'd turn her out without waiting 
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for yon, so pony np that doDar, and if Mr. Sey- 
monr says no, ifll come back to yon/' 

Uncle Ike looked him over closely. 

^TTow, Jim, yer've been a good boy fer a year, 
don't trip yer nncle. I'll take the choice o* two 
evils an* give yer a trial. Come nnder the shed." 

When they arrived nnder cover he opened ont 
his wallet on his knees and took from it a one- 
dollar bill, saying as he did so and handed it to 
♦the yonth: 

^TTow, Jim, it's allns been said to be Ike an' 
tEe boy. Well try the boy an' Ike f err Inck." 

'TTes, nncle, and the first thing I'll do '11 be 
to tickle Samantha's anricnlar." 

*'Anrickler! What's that?" 

''Why, if s her ear." 

"Say, Jim, ye're not a-goin' to charge yer nncle 
a dollar fer insnltin' a woman, are yer? That 
won't do." 

Jim laughed as he answered: '' I once worke3 
for an eye and ear doctor for a few months, and 
picked np some things. Auricular means the out- 
side ear, and I mean to tickle Samantha's." 

TTncle Ike set this down as a new wrinkle. 
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*T! can't stand any damage, Jim; yer mustn't 
hnrt !h€?r/' 

'TTotliing hurts like a bad habit. Uncle Ike/' 

That evening the invalid addressed Aunt Nancy 
as follows: 

''Mrs. Newton, your husband and myself were 
unwilling listeners to what passed this afternoon, 
and I am heartily sorry to have been the means 
by which Samantha caused the disturbance." 

Aunt Nancy flushed and glanced uneasily 
around. 

"There need be no embarrassment, as your 
work has shown for itself. IBut with regard to the 
unjust reflections you have heard cast upon the 
members of my profession, they are entirely un- 
called for. There are none who work harder to 
instruct, and also to lighten the burdens of others, 
and we many times give temporary respite to 
weary hearts when our own breasts are heavily 
laden. Every successful play gains its popularity 
by close adherence to actions in everyday life, and 
it is a field of work in which one can only rise by 
natural gifts being a source of pleasure to the 
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great public at large, the audience that judges the 
meritfi of what is produced/' 

Fearful of what course of procedure Jim might 
pursue, the old man consulted Mr. Seymour. 

'*Well, Mr. Newton, if guilty of the charge he 
brings against her an effectual check on her 
actions would result in no further damage than 
touching up a guilty conscience and a blessing to 
the commxmity at large. Ordinary methods would 
end in explanations and denials; this will show 
convincing proofs.'* 

He then informed the old man of the eaves 
dropping, and pointed out many instances he had 
heard the family discuss, with absorbing interest, 
Samantha's familiarity and knowledge of the pri- 
vate affairs of others. On being assured Jim would 
attempt nothing but what was directly connected 
with breaking up the habit. Uncle Ike consented 
to say nothing to his wife, and the subject was 
dropped. True to her promise, Samantha came 
around quite often and did not hesitate to inter- 
fere whenever opportunity offered, but she was 
given free rein to await results. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

In accordance with an invitation extended bv 
the mistress of Newton farm, Mr. Denslow, the 
minister, and his worthy helpmate, spent an after- 
noon and evening at the homestead. Supper over, 
the men repaired to the front piazza for a quiet 
smoke. After a few commonplace remarks. Uncle 
Ike said : 

"Mr. Denslow, when preachirf last Sunday, yer 
spoke of a man holdin^ his fortune intact. I hardly 
got the drift 0' the thing, an' to tell the truth, I 
was a little drowsy, an' lost what my wife says 
was the best 0' the sermon.'* 

"I am sorry, Mr. Newton, that my efforts failed 
to interest you enough to keep you awake. Yet it 
must be admitted the day was rather warm, t 
meant that men of wealth often surround them- 
selves with walls, and by these means lose many 
of the real pleasures of life. They spend their 
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lifetime in taxing mind and body to such extent 
that the nervons system gives way and they be- 
come Tictims of those dread strokes^ apoplexy and 
heart "" 

*T11 agree with yer/* interrupted TJncle Ike, 
*'if yer don't run up against heart failure. That 
'pears to be a new dodge the doctors \e got up to 
tack outer when they don't know what a man 
dies oV* 

^Terhaps so, Mr. Newton ; but to continue what 
I was about to say, the colossal fortune that was 
supposed to have been dependent on a man's 
breath, is put into other hands for supervision, 
and things practically move on as before." 

'TVell, Jim, what do you think of it?" inquired 
the minister, turning from TJncle Ike to the youth, 
who sat on the steps of the piazza listening. 

^ think you're rigtt, Mr. Denslow; a man in 
the city learns how easy it is for the world to get 
along without him." 

''Now, Mr. Seymour, what 're your impressions 
o' men in general, that is as yer've found 'em ?" 

"You are inviting me to tread on dangerous 
ground; but as far as men of wealth are concerned^ 
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I think Mr. Denslow has given a fair view of the 
matter. It may be beyond my power to properly 
explain my opinions of men as I have found them. 
I have but hardly reached mature life, yet am 
fully convinced by hard experience that content- 
ment is the true promoter of happiness and this 
world's blessings, but we are not all constituted 
alike, and ambition often puts man in the posi- 
tion of a slave of his own making. !N'ature 
is a cunning workman that puts touches on 
each by which all may profit. Some men are 
knocked around in all manner of shape; others, 
apparently, move easily toward success with the 
star of fortune shining on them like an evening 
planet, while to others a cold polar star points 
the way to plain duty, the task of solving the diffi- 
cult problem of life. 
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To thine own self be true. 

And it mmt follow as the night, the day. 

Thou canst not then he false to any man. 

Now, Mr. Newton, you started the subject, and 
I am sure your own opinion would be entertained 
with respect.** 
'*! can't speak of any jnan beyond the common 
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walks o' life in the narrow bounds Tve been used 
to^ nor can I put the finishin' touches^ the love- 
taps that polish an' brighten 'em up the same 
as the rest o' yer, but these 're my ideas. 
We take pride in the flowers an' leaves 
o' summer, an' admire the leaves when 
they're turned inter many colors by the 
autumn frosts. While these 're round we take no 
notice o' the solid hemlocks an' pines, except when 
we wanter hack at 'em fer the sawmill an' to 
bum. When the winter winds whistle an' blow, 
their limbs and trunks 're useful to break the 
blasts, an' their colors never change ; spring comes 
an' they still stand the same. We don't think any- 
thing o' the plain everyday man.; all we care fer 
him is to have him handy when he's wamted. What 
he's got an' what he knows are the things we want, 
an' try to get from him." Then, turning towards 
the village, and pointing to the distant church 
spire outlined in the gathering twilight : 'T)o yer 
see that steeple? The plain everyday man o' 
sense knows the best way fer him to get along is 
to watch which way the wind blows, an' stick to 
his text." 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

Onb evening while sitting alone on the kitchen 
piazza, Jim saw by the twilight a well-known 
figure moving towards the front door, which, dur- 
ing summer and early weeks of autumn, was sel- 
dom locked before nine o'clock in the evening, as 
the family usually passed an hour or two there 
at that time of day, but were just then in the 
dining room. Jim entered the kitchen shortly 
after this, went to the sink, where he made a 
lather of soap and water, added a few drops of 
carbolic acid to the water, then took a large glass 
syringe from his pocket, filled it with water, and 
wrapped a piece of cloth on the upper end to pre- 
vent any great leakage as it rested upside down. 
He then seated himself near the hall door, which 
was closed. Presently he heard the gentle move- 
ment of a dress rubbing against the door; when 
ihe rustling ceased, he squirted the contents of 
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the syringe through the keyhole in the door, sig- 
nificantly remarking that carbolic acid drove in- 
sects away. 

Aunt Nancy sat a few moments in astonish- 
ment, and then directed Maria to clean the door, 
i^id Jim was told, he was too old for such tricks, 
but there were no suds to be found on the floor 
of the hall. 

In a short time, Samantha's maid-of-all-work 
appeared, saying: 

"Aunt Nancy, Miss Ellen sent me over, Sa- 
mantha's in bad shape." 

'TVhafs the trouble ?'* 

'T don^t know; she sets in a big chair, rockin' 
away an' holdin' her hand to her ear. Yer'd 
better come quick/' 

When Aunt Nancy was out of hearing, TJncle 
Ike inquired: 

'TVhat was that at the keyhole, JimP' 

'^Samantha's auricular. Didn't I tell you Fd 
tickle it ?" 

''But was it carbolic acid?" 

"A drop or two, in a hand-basin of soap and 
water." 
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'Ifo harm done, nowP' 

'TVait and seej she's frightened by my speak- 
ing of carbolic acid at the door. Thaf s what 
I did it for/' 

'Well, Jim, if it works right, FU forgive yer 
all yer tricks, an' Nancy 'U do the same when 
she understands it" 

Aimt Nancy found the patient moaning wildly, 
but in answer to her inquiries, Samantha said : 

'There's been something in my ear, but I've 
washed it out." 

"Are yer sure 0' that? It may 'a* been an 
earwig." 

The victim protested, but her sister and Aunt 
Nancy would have the doctor in. 

Jane, the maid-of -all-work, was sent for Uncle 
Ike, and carried orders for hiu to harness a horse 
and come over at once. Jim had been explain- 
ing the case to John and Maria, and the mes- 
senger arrived while the sport was at its height, 
end her appearance only increased the laughter. 
This nonplused the girl, who imagined she her- 
self was the cause of the merriment, and resented 
it 80 much^ that all efforts on the part of Uncle 
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Ike to get her to wait and ride back were of no 
ayaiL 

She returned home in anger^ and told Aunt 
Nancy, "she wam't goin' over to the farm again 
to be made a fool of/' 

Samantha at once Burmised she had been caught 
in a trap. 

TTnde Ike, on entrance, innocently inquired: 

''What* 8 the trouble, Samantha? Yer look bad,*' 
and casting hia eye over her, continued: '*Why, 
yer dress h all spoiled ; there^s been somethin' run- 
nin' down yer dress, sure/* 

Aunt Nancy relieved the strain by saying: 

'^The doctor's whafs wanted, Isaac; yer ques- 
tions can be left till another time. Get out an' 
do as ye're told." 

''Well, Samantha," said Unde Ike, ''it hurts 
my feelin's to see yer suffer. I don't wanter see 
a lady suffer if she comes honestly by it, an' p'r'aps 
thafs how yers come; but ITU have the doctor 
beside yer if he's at home." 

Dr. Smith was found in his office. Samantha 
had in many ways rendered herself obnoxious 
to the physician, and details and a proper course 
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of prooedure were discussed and agreed on^ while 
they were on the way over. As they neared the 
house. Uncle Ike closed with: 

"We\e got her on the griddle, doctor, give it 
another flop/^ 

The patient, who was found in bed, insisted 
she was all right, but her sister and Aunt Nancy 
could not see it that way. While the doctor was 
engaged in an examinatibn which Sataiantha 
deemed more thorough than necessary. Uncle Ike 
could be seen commenting to Jane on the dan- 
gers of inflammation striking the brain. Dr. 
Smith added to the torture by ordering strict 
quiet; this in order to avoid fever. Aunt Nancy 
sighed heavily, and inquired about immediate re- 
sults, but was consulted with the reply that no 
danger was anticipated, these were merely pre- 
cautionary measures. As the doctor was about 
to leave the room, his attention was called to Sa- 
mantha listening and keenly watching Uncle Ike, 
who had moved to a position within full view., He 
held one hand beneath his coat-tails, while the 
other rubbed his chin, as he volubly told the symp- 
toms to Jane, with a face as sober as that of a 
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deacon, Samanfha anxionsly following every word. 

''What orders have yer, doctor?' inquired 
Nancy. 

''Cold applications for some time; it's the 
wrong case for warm lotions, yet if any heat 
arises, I may have to resort to vesication.'' 

"Is it painful, doctor?" inquired Samantha, 
who, already in torture caused by an uiieasy mind, 
was in fear of the cure being worse than the 
disease. For the first time in years she was 
ashamed of herself. 

She had been beside herself with rage ever since 
the maid returned and reported the laughter in 
the farmhouse kitchen. 

"No, not very painful," replied the doctor, 
with a look of sympathy; "I think you can stand 
it." He then gave strict orders to Ellen and the 
maid about applications, and then departed. 

"Say, doctor," asked Uncle Ike, when they were 
all outside, "whaf s that high-toned word vesica- 
tion?" 

"That means blistering. Uncle Ike." 

"Well, Jim's raised a good many blisters on my 
mind, but a blister on Samantha's ear to atop 
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her listenin'a a new dodge. He said he'd touch 
up her auriclder, but Td no idea o* this/' 

'TJncle Ike, I couldn't be hired to do this with 
any other person; but she's guilty and knows it 
well, and makes no explanations. She also knows 
we are aware of it, and FU wager she never 
troubles us again. That woman has tortured me 
almost to death by her interference with my pa- 
tients. Jim's soap-and-water remedy has done all 
the blistering that is necessary." 

When Uncle Ike returned, Aunt Nancy gave 
instructions that if any changes for the worse 
should occur, to send over to the farm, and then 
the old couple went home. Uncle Ike generally 
indulged in a smoke before retiring, and they re- 
paired to the kitchen, where Aunt Nancy put 
things in shape for the morning. Uncle Ike had 
apparently forgotten previous events, and quietly 
watched the smoke, as it curled upwards, but 
his wife's memory held good, and she broke the 
silence : 

'Isaac, I'm ashamed of yer actions with Dr. 
Smith. Ye're old enough ter know better'n cut- 
tin' up such capers comin' from a sick room." 
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The old man looked steadil j at Her a moment, 
then pulled his pipe from his lips, and qnieily 
lemarked: 

'^Samanfha's all right, she's only had her ear- 
wax warmed/* 

Then recollecting the patient's predicament, he 
indulged in a loud laugh, while Aunt Nancy 
stared at him^ her face reddening with anger. She 
at last found her voice, and demanded to know 
why, 'lie made light of the case, and how Sa- 
mantha's ear-wax waa warmed?" 

'If yerll keep yer head steady^ 111 tell yer/' 

Aunt jN'ancy stoutly resented any insinuations 
on her steadiness hut being aware her husband 
was not addicted to the habit of ridicule, consented 
to say nothing to Samantha. The story was told 
in his most humorous vein, and although terribly 
incensed. Aunt IN'ancy was forced to laugh, and 
said: "She didn't favor such work, but hoped 
it would be the end of Samantha's knowledge of 
other people's affairs.'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The keyhole incident worked such a change in 
Samantha^s actions throughout the communiiy^ 
that the curiosity of the village people was thor- 
oughly aroused^ and wonder expressed on all sides 
at her reserved manner, especially in social gath- 
erings, where her inquisitiveness formerly ren- 
dered her presence obnoxious. 

When no direct information was forthcoming, 
they appealed to the doctor, but all inquiries elic- 
ited replies that only heightened interest. He 
said that "professional men were compelled to 
respect the wishes of patients; as far as he knew, 
the ear would come around all right, but Saman- 
tha, being of a nervous temperament, had suffered 
mentally." 

Shortly after this, Mr. Seymour was pronounced 
in good condition for travelling, and preparations 
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were made for his departure. Uncle Ike accom- 
panied him to the station^ and when leaving, Mr. 
Seymour repeated his thanks. 

"If there's any good been done, let it go at that, 
an' if yer get a chance, pass the good things o' 
life 'round to those in need o' them; pay it back 
by helpin' some one else; as Jim told Nancy in 
the parlor, there lots o' good things, if yer look 
fer 'em." 

There was now another break to be made in 
the happy family. Early in October, Jim re- 
ceived the expected letter from Mr. Sedley, inform- 
ing him that a vacancy had occurred in the of- 
fice of a banking firm, by whom the youth had 
often been engaged as a messenger, and an im- 
mediate acceptance or refusal was desired. 

'^dl, Jim," said ITncle Ike, "it's a call to ac- 
tive life such as yer've been brought up to. They 
must V been interested in yer, or this 
'd never 'a' come. Go an' use the gifts 
God gave yer; there's signs o' branchin' 
out in both mind an' body, an* I hope 
yer'll branch out like the big oak on the lawn. 
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so that yer can shelter others from the cold winds 
o' life. Do yer duty as a man, an' that's all 
we ask o' yer. We have none o' onr own, an' 
our fadin' minds an' eyesight '11 watch yer from 
a distance. Nancy, ye're generally able to put 
the finishing touches on; what have yer to say 
to the boy?" 

She looked up through clouded spectacles. 

''I can't put anythin' to what ye've said." 

On the second day after this^ Jim started for 
New York.*' 

"Jim, I'm sorry ter have yer go," said Aunt 
Nancy ; "ye're goin' out in the world without kith 
or kin ter look after yer. When yer came, I didn't 
want yer ; we'd been alone f er years, an' my heart 
'd got warped with not havin' youngsters around, 
but yer've warmed all our breasts. I s'pose yer've 
got to go; write to yer old uncle and aunt once 
in a while, an' don't fergfet there's alius a home 
here when ye're sick or sore." She clung closely 
to him until Uncle Ike said gently: 

"Come, Nancy, if he's goin' to get the train, 
we must move lively." 
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Jim's breafit swelled with emotion as lie kissed 
her on the cheeky saying: ''Good-bye, annty, I'll 
never forget yon.'* 

When jnmping ont of the wagon to open and 
close the gate, Jim saw the bent little figure 
standing on the front piazza, shading her eyes 
from the sunlight. While on the way to tiiie sta- 
tion. Uncle Ike said: 

"As Nancy often expressed, yer was a hard colt 
to handle, an' I soon saw yon was older in the 
ways o' the world than ourselves, an' that I must 
stoop to interest yer to do any conquerin', an* 
to work on yer feelin's afterwards. It wouldn't 
'a' done to talk to yer as a boy, but things change 
from cloudy to sunshine, an' back again like the 
days. Yer warmed our old hearts, an' as I told 
yer comin' over from Whitman, eighteen months 
ago, Nancy 'd send yer back in better shape than 
any one standin' in shoe leather. Looks tell the 
story better'n I can." 

As time passed on, encouraging reports came 
from the Sedleys, and Jim himself wrote every 
second week. Josh and Maria were married from 
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the fannhoufie^ and went to live in a house of 
their own. Then John took advantage of the sit- 
uation to bring a young widow from the village, 
and things moved on much as before. 
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